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CLYDESDALE ORCHARD-FARMS. 


4 ENT, ae known as the Garden of 
E ngl: ind, has now a rival on the banks 
of the C lyde. Clydesdale has always 
IN ahead of the world in agricuiture, from 
the days when its selected farm horses developed 
into the famous Clydesdale breed. Now the 
enterprising Scotch farmers have turned land 
that produced huge crops of wheat which did 
not pay for the rent and labour, into orchards, 
fruit grounds, vegetable gardens, and flower 
farms, the produce of which rivals the apples 
and plums of Kent, the green-stuffs of the 
Fulham fields, and the tulips which grow on the 
dry bed of Harleem Meer. Tulip and daffodil 
growing is the most recent of these new indus- 
tries. or this space is found in the same 
gardens which grow the pearsand plums, for these 
flowers blossom before the fruit trees come into 
leaf and intercept the light. Under and between 
the rows of trees are tens of thousands of tulip 
bulbs, mainly scarlet, yellow, and pink varieties, 
and also the common pheasant’s-eye narcissus. 
The tulips stand the crucial test of travel. 
They go by rail without dropping their petals, 
and so are fit for market purposes. 
The great towns on the Clyde, Giasgow 
and its suburbs, are as greedy of spring flowers 
as London has recently become. The people 


only needed to see them to acquire the taste. 
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market basket a bunch of spring flowers 
The beauty of some of the 
younger orchards in spring is almost beyond 
description. Acres of pink apple bloom on 
the trees, like cascades of strawberry-cream, 
hang over other acres of bright flowers, making 
a carpet below. The labour bill on thése farms 
is enormous, for every square foot maintains 
two crops at a time—one on the ground, the 
other in the air on the tree branches, and in 
some parts the ground crop is gathered twice or 
thrice a year. Land from which tons of rhubarb 
have been pullel is, perhaps, ploughed in, turned 
over, and set with light summer ‘‘salad.” Then 
later it is ploughed again, heavily manured, and 
planted with an autumn crop. Much of the work 
is done by women. They grow brown, healthy, 
and it must be owned sometimes rather untidy, 
for field gardening is not work suited to feminine 
attire. But Scotch girls who perform this work 
are far neater than those seen in the market 
gardens round London. Women and girls 
can earn, by piece-work, as much as_ 25s. 
or 30s. a week. Small children and _ big 
children are all useful in picking time, and as 
they can eat vhat fruit they like, the work is 
vastly popular with all. How delightful life 
would be to the fruit farm child if only the 
horrid School Boards did not interfere, may be 
imagined from a list of the ‘soft fruit” which 
he is paid for picking, and of which he can eat 
what he pleases—strawberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, and cultivated blackberries. 

In Clydesdale both the men and women 
who work in the orchard-farms are of a superior 
class. In early spring the whole family spend 
their day at work under the trees. The mothers 
and daughters work with the fathers, and the 
small chiidren sit under the bushes and look on. 
In the first of the illustrations we give of life on 
the orchard-farm, such a family group is seen 
busy PLantinG PoraToers. 

The earth is ploughed into ridges under the 
trees. Three of the girls, as neat as if working 
in the dairy, walk in a row up parallel furrows, 
each with a bag of seed potatoes cut up so 
that each piece contains an ‘eye,” and place 
them in the ground. A cart follows with 
some ‘artificial ’ dressing to put on the land, 
and a fresh supply of seed potatoes. Two of 
the boys look after this, lead the horse, and 
cover in the seed where necessary. The father 
of the family presumably is driving the iron 
potato-plough, which makes the wide, shallow 
turrows for the seed. 

The two last views show one of the men, 
with his little child, at work UNDER THE 
Biossom which hangs on the bough, in a 
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prettier orchard than the potato ground. The trees are pears 
and plums, with an undercrop of currants on one side. The 
last picture is of a labourer Rip1inc Home on the off horse of 
the team, with a baby boy seated sturdily in front of him, holding 
one of the rope reins in his chubby hand. These scenes show 
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more clearly than words what a wholesome, healthy, and pros- 
perous life this orchard-farming gives. It deserves every success 
and encouragement, and if only the railways are not allowed to 
choke it by the imposition of high rates on the produce there is 
a great future before it. C. J. CornisH. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration—and if suitable to 
accept and pay for—photographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LIFE can treat, besides literary contributions 
in the shape of articles and descriptions, as well as short sporting stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, etc. 

It must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of Country Live for reproduction. 


COUNTRY NOTES. 


, ‘HE weather continues cold and unsettled, with consider- 
able wind; but, unfavourable climatic conditions not- 
withstanding, spring is rapidly advancing. 

‘** Nature wears 
The garb that doth become her best,” 

the sweet, fresh greenery of renewed vegetable life. Orchards 
are a mass of beautiful white blossom ; the birds are everywhere 
busy with their domestic duties; the swallow has returned in 
large numbers; and the country-side resounds with the 
monotonous but ever-welcome cry of the cuckoo. The promise 
of a very early season, of which there were indications a month 
ago, has not been fulfilled ; no great damage, however, has been 
done yet, and a week of genial spring weather would speedily 
put matters right. 


The cry of the cuckoo is so obviously a word, that there is 
no difficulty in reproducing it in print. Not so, however, the 
song of many other birds, the nightingale for instance. Many 
attempts have been made to write down his “ libretto,” but they 
vary much with different observers. The Persians and other 
Oriental nations call him the bul-bul, from the note which we 
in this country represent by jug-jug; and certainly our 
interpretation seems to be nearer the mark than the other. 
More than two hundred years ago a very learned Jesuit, Marco 
Bettini, reduced this beautiful song to words and letters; and 
many years later, Bechstein, a German naturalist, tried to 
improve on Bettini—he represents the jug-jug by tsii-tsii; but 
none of the attempts, perhaps, are nearer to Nature than the 
refrain of the Breton peasants— 

‘* Le.bon Dieu m’a donné une femme 
Que j’ai tant, tant, tant, tant battue 
Que s’il m’en donne une autre 
Je ne la batterais. 
Plus, plus, plus, 
Q’un petit, q’un petit, q’un petit.” 
However much we may try, no words or music of human 


contriving can ever hope to approach the charm of the song of 
Philomel. 


Everyone who has walked down a hedgerow is familiar with 
the warning cry of the blackbird when disturbed, and it is curious 
to observe the great similarity of the note of alarm of many of our 
British birds. As nearly as can be represented on paper, the 
goldfinch cries “ gid-gid-gid”—getting unfortunately scarce is 
Master Goldie—the linnet “‘ hips’’ in the same manner, and the 
cry of the saucy little sparrow is “ jim-jim-jim ”—these last are 
known to bird-catchers as “‘jims”’ from this note, just as in some 
places bullfinches are called “‘ whoops” from their challenge or 
call-note. The wagtail, the Peggy-Dish-wash of the rustic, 
evidently does not believe in the Shakespearean dictum, ‘* Throw 
physic to the dogs,” as he continually calls for it. Listen to him 
on the first opportunity, you will find he says “ physic, physic, 
physic,” almost as plainly as a human being could do. 


——— on 


A correspondent who keeps his eyes open, even when he is 
in a railway train, writes: ‘‘ Nothing can be more interesting at 
this time of year than a journey southward into the face of ad- 
vancing summer. On such a passage, made recently, I made 
some observations, of no scientific importance, which may be of 
some interest. My business—it is always proper to write 
business—and my pleasure—it is always honest to confess to 
pleasure—took me from Paris all down the valley of the Loire, 
to Tours, to Angers, to Nantes, and to St. Nazaire. From 
Nantes again I went to Caen, to Bayeux, and to Cherbourg. All 
these are places of the highest interest, and full of historical 
memories ; but that is by the way. The striking point was that 
on the southward journey one seemed to charge in the very face 
of the advancing battalions of summer. First, though the trees 
seemed as backward as those at home, the grass was fresh and 
green; then the trees, especially the horse-chestnuts, showed 
more and more leaf as we proceeded; then the pink of peach 
blossom showed itself among-the snowy white of here and there 
a cherry tree; and then the train seemed to pass through a 
foaming sea of sweet scents, for the orchard trees were in full 
fragrance on either side. Then at Tours, skimming over a sun- 
lit and unrippled pool, I came across the one swallow which, as 
the Greeks told us at least two thousand years ago, does not 
make a summer. And the Greeks were right; for soon it grew 
cold and a fire was welcome. 
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« T will not go so far as to say that this single swallow was 
the only small bird encountered during a series of journeys ; but 
it is certain that the ‘ smale fowles’ that Chaucer loved were few 
and far between in districts which, by virtue both of richness of 
vegetation and .of freedom from disturbance by man, seemed 
expressly calculated to encourage bird-life. For miles upon 
miles the express travelled over level plains, by the side of the 
brimming river, and never a house in sight. It was the sort of 
country in which the labouring man might easily have to walk, 
and to walk uneasily, five miles to and from his work. Yet small 
birds were not to be seen. At first I put it down to the old story 
that the Frenchman, when he pursues ‘le sport,’ is content with 
any small game; but I knew better than that in truth, for in my 
experience Frenchmen are the best of sportsmen, and are content 
to go through more hard walking for a couple of brace of part- 
ridges than Englishmen will tolerate without grumbling over 
twenty brace. Meanwhile of jays and magpies the number 
was legion. 


“The magpie’s nest, unmistakable even from a_pass- 
ing train by reason of its thorny canopy, was visible time after 
time, and often in places that seemed strange to the English eye, 
and one saw the pied birds, almost in flocks, passing from place 
to place in their dipping flight, now up and now down—like 
water-wagtails—as if their tails were more than they could 
manage. This was strange; but to one accustomed to find the 
magpie’s nest placed in inaccessible forks, and, for choice, upon a 
rotten branch which the featherless biped must avoid, it was 
stranger still to see her satisfied, over and over again, to establish 
her nursery in scrub growths and upon mere saplings which a 
ten year old urchin might bend down until he had harried the 
nest. Depend upon it these multitudinous magpies keep the small 
birds down, by devouring eggs and young chicks. It may be 
that the magpies are deliberately encouraged with this end in 
view, for certainly small birds would work great havoc among 
the vines which are, to all appearance, the chief industry of the 
country.” 


One of the principal features of last week’s sport was the 
enormous number of point-to-point steeplechase meetings that 
took place all over the country. These are, for the most part, 
genuine sporting affairs, and it is evident that they are fast 
taking the place of the old-fashioned country meetings. They 
are gradually, however, losing much of their “ point-to-point” 
character, and the N.H. rule which says that the courses for 
races of this description shall not be flagged, except at the 
turning and winning points, isin these days more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. 





At the present time point-to-point races are run under no 
rules at all; except so far as they are controlled by the stipula- 
tions of the stewards of the National Hunt Committee, which 
ordain that there shall only be three races at each meeting, no 
flags except at the turning and winning points, no stand or 
enclosure for admission to which money is charged, and that the 
winning-post shall be within the limits of the hunt. It is difficult 
to see why there should be this limit to the number of races ; 
whilst it looks as if the clause about stands and enclosures will 
have to be modified. With regard to flags, it is, of course, 
different. The true point-to-point steeplechase should be not 
only a test of which horse can gallop fastest over a certain 
distance of defined country, as the ordinary steeplechase is, but 
also of what rider has the best eye for a country and the greatest 
skill in getting quickly from one point to another. This is really 
the spirit of point-to-point racing, and it would be obviously lost 
altogether if these races were to be run on flagged courses. 


At the same time there are very few perfectly straight lines 
of country to be found where the spectators can see what is going 
on all the way; and as it is not particularly interesting to see a 
field of horses start or finish for a race of which we can see 
nothing else, they are every year being run on more and more 
circular courses, and the moment a line. assumes this form flags 
naturally become a necessity. All Englishmen love horse-racing, 
and especially when they know the horses and the men who are 
taking part in it. This was why the old hunt meetings were 
once so popular, for the various competitors and their horses 
were generally more or less familiar to the people who attended. 


National Hunt legislation has altered all this. Genuine 
hunters seldom take any part in the hunt meetings of the present 
day, and the various events are usually won by fourth-rate 
platers from training stables, neighbouring or otherwise. It is 
not difficult to understand, therefore, why a class of racing in 
which both horses and riders are all well known in the district 
is becoming every year more and more popular, and gradually 
taking the place with the people of the various hunting 
countries of what the old hunt meetings once were, but, owing to 
National Hunt legislation, have ceased to be for some time past. 
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A very important point that should certainly be attended to 
7n connection with this class of sport, is the sort of “ country ” 
over which they are run. The lines chosen are every year 
becoming increasingly conspicuous for the absence of anything 
fit to be called a fair hunting fence, and at a meeting of this sort 
held about three weeks ago, the line was simply three and 
a-half miles of gaps, through which the various competitors 
followed one another like a flock of sheep. It would be a 
thousand pities to see this really sporting form of racing 
degenerate from bad management, want of rules, and lack of 
encouragement, and that is why it is in every way desirable 
that it should be properiy organised and established, in order 
that it may be duly recognised by the National Hunt Committee, 
and not, as now, merely specially exempted from the ban of 
unrecognised meetings. 


Among the latest items of Turf news is the information that 
the Australian crack, Newhaven—so many of whose great races 
in Australia have been pictured in our pages—will shortly arrive 
in this country, and as he is without doubt the best-class*Waler 
that has ever yet come to run in this country we shall be 
able to form a better opinion than we ever have yet been 
able to do as to how the best Australasian form compares with 
English performances. It depends a great deal, of course, on 
how he thrives after arriving here; and this is a matter 
which is, of course, principally one of constitution, and 
in which no two horses seem to be alike. For instance, Maluma, 
who came over last summer, and was expected to win a race 
early this year, has not wintered as well as she might have done, 
whereas Merman, who only arrived in this country in February 
last, after a voyage round the Cape, actually ran, and ran well 
too, at Kempton Park last week. Newhaven’s first appearance 
on an English racecourse will be awaited with considerable 
interest. 


The flat-race form of a horse has often very little to do 
with his merits over hurdles or fences. Many very fair handicap 
performers on the flat could not win a selling race over hurdles. 
The most recent example of this is Dinna Forget, who was 
bought by his present owner with the express object of winning 
the big Auteuil hurdle-race, in June, but he has turned out such 
a failure at the game, that he has been struck out of that event, 
and put back again to flat racing. A notable feature of the 
running at the Newmarket Craven Meeting last week was that 
Sir Blundell Maple’s Palaverer, a very good-looking son of 
Saraband and The Bat, won the four year old heat of the New- 
market Biennials, run over a mile and a-half of the last Two 
Middle Miles, and it is to be hoped that he is going to turn out a 
good horse over a distance. Hampton, it is good news to hear, 
is getting over his apparent break up, and although it, of course, 
cannot be hoped that he will be able to go on much longer, it is 
very satisfactory to think that he may yet sire some more colts 
and fillies to perpetuate his fame. 

Lord Suffolk’s motion came up for confirmation at last 
week’s meeting of the Jockey Club, and being voted for by a 
substantial majority, has now become law. Next winter, 
therefore, will see some really good flat racing, and the class of 
all National Hunt meetings will be much improved in the future. 


A swallow or two, the note of the cuckoo, and the colts’ 
matches, remind us that we are on the threshold of another 
cricket season. We enter it, unfortunately, with some of our 
old doubts unsolved, the vexed question of the ‘“ follow-on” 
being left in abeyance. It has afforded us one or two spectacles 
not making for edification in the past, and remains full of promise 
for the future. In truth the action, or inaction, of the M.C.C. 
committee in dealing with it is scarcely logical. Cricket it may be, 
but logic, no! They decline to recommend legislation, because 
opinions were so fairly divided between abolishing the follow-on 
rule altogether and placing enforcement at the option of the 
leading side ; that is to say, that they have decided to stick to 
the old and recognised “‘ bad” because they cannot decide 
between two alternative ‘“ betters.” They may be wise in 
favouring inaction, but they had been wiser had they refrained 
from publishing their reasons—such reasons—for the policy of 
Fabius. 


Terribly blighting matches, these colts’ matches, in the raw 
spring weather—for the colt at least! The fingers are cold, the 
ball is hard and full of sting, the colt is cold, and in cold blood 
has'to face the biggest men in the county. It is a very trying 
ordeal, and the greater is the honour due to those who come 
through it with satisfaction. Chief distinction in the Notts colts’ 
match was perhaps the share of J. Gunn, nephew of an illustrious 
uncle, who showed that he can bat, bowl, and field. For Derby- 
shire both Bourne and Warren proved themselves useful with 
the ball, but no striking talent with the bat was revealed. Both 
matches suffered from ‘‘ bowlers’ wickets.” 
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Mr. W. G. Grace, jun., started the season nicely with 
forty-eight for his father’s team against a side got together by 
Mr. Walter Long. The great original “« W.G.” could only make 
a single, but his eleven, much assisted by 81 from Murch, won 
the match with great ease. 





The Crescent lacrosse team left for Brooklyn last week, 
after a merry send off by the South of England Association. 
Their tour has not perhaps been so successful as they expected, 
only half the games having been won, and it cannot be said that 
their play commended itself to English ideas, in fact, it was the 
opinion of experts that a general introduction of the Crescent 
robust and sometimes (to Exglish notions) foul style would ruin 
lacrosse in this country. ‘There is quite a sufficient tendency to 
rough play already in some English teams without adopting the 
American style, and it would be a pity to turn an exhibition 
of skill into a display of strength. The Crescents on the field 
were not altogether popular; off, they were the best of good 
fellows, and showed themselves possessed of a true sporting 
spirit, which their visit alone proves. Their captain is very 
eager for America and England to play under identical lacrosse 
rules, and doubtless our players will not object, provided that a 
proper definition of fouling, and a due consideration for the 
rulings of a referee, are included in the scheme. 

_ Keen interest was taken in the Amateur Racquets Cham- 
pionship at Queen’s Club, last week. Mr. H. K. Foster had a 
severe task to retain the Championship, for it was not until after 
the five games had been played that he defeated the old 
Harrovian, Mr. P. Ashworth. In the first game Foster went 
out in three hands (6-—4, 1o—4, and 15—4), but thanks to a very 
effective service, the challenger equalised matters by winning the 
second game (15—5) and the next at 15—8. The fourth game 
was splendidly contested, but Foster came out in fine form, and 
winning 15—10 made the score two games all. This was 
naturally a very exciting situation, but the old Harrovian fell off 
a good deal in his play in the last game, the “ pace” having 
obviously told on him, and Foster, who was in great form, got 
to 6—1 and then doubled his score. Ashworth flickered up again, 
but he could not get beyond five, and the game ending 15—5, 
Foster retained the title of Amateur Champion. 

The Amateur Championship Doubles worked out in accord- 
ance with expectations, for although the challengers, W. L. and 
RK. E. Foster, played particularly well, they proved to be no 
match for the holders, H. K. Foster and P. Ashworth. Allround 
the play was particularly good, ‘*H. K.” playing an exceptionally 
fine game, The challengers won the first game at 15—10 after 
8 all” had been called, but a fine sequence of 7 aces by “H. K.” 
enabled the holders to claim the second by 15—5, and continuing 
his hand, the amateur champion made the run into 14. But the 
challengers played very pluckily, taking the lead at 12—10, but 
were beaten without being able to score another ace. The 
holders placed both the next games to their credit, and thus won 
the rubber by four gcmes to one. 





Last Friday Harrow again won the Public Schools Racquets. 
It was thought that Winchester had a chance second to none 
this year; indeed, some of the best judges fancied that they 
could not be beaten; but, although they played very well and got 
through the first round, the Harrovians were the best pair in the 
competition. It was only the fine service of Williams which 
saved Winchester their game with Rugby. There: was a great 
gathering at the club, when the play between the two schools 
produced one of the grandest games that has been witnessed 
since the institution of the competition. It lasted an hour and 
forty-seven minutes, and in the result Harrow, for the sixteenth 
time, proved successful. F.W. A. Rattigan and L. A. Andrews 
played a great game for Harrow, but E. B. Noel and R. A. 
Williams, who represented Winchester, were only beaten by 
four games to three. 


Apart from the patronage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, who are members of the society, the annual show of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Kennel Club held in Easter week attracts 
but little outside attention. To all intents and purposes the 
affair is a members’ shew, and although all the leading owners 
in the Eastern Counties are on the club roll, competition is 
invariably very weak. Up te this year Sir Humphrey de 
af | rafford—qualified by residence at Flordon part of the shooting 
Season—has entered a strong team, but, with other prominent 
exhibitors, the Manchester baronet was unrepresented at the 
recent gathering. The Princess of Wales met with great success 
— the charming young Collie Newmarket Dolly, the Basset- 

een Sandringham Vivian, and the Dachshund Wanghee, 
he ilst H.R.H. the Prince of Wziles secured a minor award witb 
+p favourite Basset, Sandringham Babel. The foreign dog, 
uska, a winner at the leading London shows, also added to the 
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reputation of the Sandringham ker nel by heading a fairly strong 
mixed class. The president's cup, offered for the best dog in the 
show, was won by Mr. G. Mayall’s Irish Terrier, Checkmate, 
whilst Mr. J. J. Colman won the local cup with his fine Irish 
setter Donegal. 


Dublin claimed the attention of English doggy men in 
Easter week, there being a very large attendance of cross- 
channel breeders and owners. The ground at Ballsbridge, 
where the show is annually held, in connection with the gathering 
of the Royal Dublin Society, is one of the most convenient in the 
kingdom, and this year no fewer than eight rings were pitched 
on the sward to the right of the large hall. During the opening 
day there was an immense attendance, the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Countess Cadogan, and their three sons being among the visitors, 
the scene at this period being a very gay one. The distinguished 
visitors spent some time in the dog section, and appeared greatly 
interested in the exhibits. 


Irish Setters and Terriers were the largest sections, the former 
proving one of the finest collections ever got together, the whole 
of the principal awards being taken by home breeders. In Irish 
Terriers, however, competition was more keen, and although the 
two championships remained in the Emerald Isle, Yorkshire 
breeders secured a fair share of the spoil. Mr. S. E. Shirley, 
J.P., chairman of the Kennel Club, had large sporting classes, 
and in this section the appearance of a young pointer bitch, 
Heather Rip, benched by the Scottish breeder, Mr. R. Chapman, 
proved an interesting feature. The same gentleman was also 
successful in Collies and Spaniels ; whilst in Dachshunds, Mr. E. 
Sidney Woodiwiss, another cross-channel exhibitor, met with 
very great success. All in all, English and Scottish breeders 
took a great proportion of the valuable prizes. 


The papers the other day contained the account of the 
decease of an unfortunate gentleman who met his death from 
that most dreadful of all diseases, hydrophobia, caused not by 
the bite of a dog, but of a cat. Deeply as such a tragedy is to 
be deplored, the remedy is difficult to find. To muzzle all cats 
is manifestly impossible, and clearly to muzzle some of our dogs 
is no protection against cat-bites. Mr. Long has made his 
defence of the muzzling order at Liverpool, so the matter is 
quite hopeless, for in spite of announcements to the contrary, he 
still sticks to his opinion that a partial muzzling order will stamp 
out hydrophobia, and consequently he means to muzzle dogs 
only here and there throughout the country. Not to mince 
words in the matter, such an order is senseless and unjust. It is 
senseless because it must fail to accomplish its end, and it is 
unjust because all do °s or none should be compelled to conform 
to it. 


The great diminution in our fish supply is a serious matter, 
and it is stated that unless some steps are :aken to prevent the 
destruction of the ova and immature fish by the steam trawler, 
in a very short time fish, as an article of diet, will become the 
luxury of the rich alone, instead of being, as it should be, the 
necessity of all classes alike. Even now much of our fish is 
brought from the coast of Iceland and the Bay of Biscay, owing 
to the scarcity of fish in the North Sea following destruction and 
over-fishing, with the natural consequence that fish is much 
dearer and scarcer than it would be if the operations of the 
trawler were properly regulated. The remedies which have 
been hitherto suggested, such as increasing the size of the mesh 
of the cod-end, returning the impregnated ova of spawning fish 
to the sea, etc., seem little worth considering. It may eventually 
be necessary to prohibit steam trawling altogether during certain 
months. of the year; but whatever course be adopted in that 
respect, trawling within the limit allowed by law or in the 
spawning grounds should be absolutely stopped with a very firm 
hand, and, as far as may be, the enormous and unproductive 
destruction of immature fish prevented. It is to be hoped these 
matters will be thoroughly discussed at the forthcoming Yachting 
and Fishery Exhibition. 

The elements of late ave been most unkind to the yachts- 
man, as, although the sky has been clear, a keen easterly wind 
has for the most part prevailed, and last week-end it blew with 
such force that what would otherwise have been a busy day with 
the metropolitan clubs, was practically drawn blank. The suc- 
cession of hard breezes and gales, in fact, did much towards 
spoiling, in a great measure, the Easter cruising, especially 
amongst the smaller craft,-;who had to confine their sailing to 
in-shore and harbour work. 





The committee who have in hand the working of the Jubilee 
Cup Match from Dover to Heligoland seem to be in an awkward 
predicament. The proposal to postpone the match for a day is 
universally looked upon as detrimental to the Kiel racing, and 
it seems a pity that the match was not fixed for about the middle 
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of June, which would have obviated all causes for complaint, as 
the racing fleet would have been prevented from getting too far 
west on the South Coast, and more time would have been left 
between the start, at Dover, and the commencement of the Kiel 
racing. 


The hope that Ailsa and Britannia might be seen racing in 
British waters this season is hardly likely to become an accom- 
plished fact, as, according to present arrangements, Mr. Walker’s 
yacht is to be laid up for the summer at Marseilles, where she 
has arrived from Genoa. This is to be regretted, as many would 
have liked to have had the chance of witnessing a struggle 
between these doughty rivals off the South Coast. The fact that 
the crack American schooner Yampa (Mr. R. S. Palmer) will 
visit Britain again, hardly compensates for Ailsa’s absence. 


The Earl of Albemarle has disposed of his yawl Morgiana 
to Mr. Nocturne, who has piaced his vessel in the charge of a 
brother of Captain Carter, tne skipper of the Britannia; and the 
yaw! Corisande has been purchased by the Duke of Leeds from 
Lord Cowley. The German Emperor’s cutter, Meteor, has not 
yet completed her fitting out, but has arrived at Southampton 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ADY SOPHIE SCOTT, whose portrait appears on the 
frontispiece, is one of last year’s brides. She is the daugh- 
ter of a handsome mother, Countess Cadogan, whose 

portrait was given in Country Lire last week. Lady Sophie 
was very much admired by the impressionable Irish during her 
father’s Viceroyalty at the Castle and Viceregal Lodge. Much 
of her trousseau was made in Dublin, of Irish materials, when 
she became the wife of Sir Samuel Edward Scott. The young 
baronet has held the title since he was ten years old, and was for 
a year or two Lieutenant in the Royal Horse Guar ls, having 
been educated at Eton and Sandhurst. He has now, however, 
retired. He is a principal partner in Scott's Bank, and is, in 
addition, a very large landowner. His motl.cr married Sir 
Horace Farquhar, another partner in the Bank, some two 
years since. The town house of Sir Samuel and Lady Sophie 
Scott is in Grosvenor Square, and their country residences are 
Ardvourlie Castle and Amhuinswidh, North Farris, N.B. 


RS. HENRY DARLEY, whose portrait, with that of 
her child, appears on page 463, is the only daughter of 
the late Hon. John Prendergast Vereker, the third 

son of the third Viscount Gort. In 1890, Miss Emity Vereker 
married Captain Henry Read Darley, formerly of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, but who, having recently been called to the 
Bar, has to some extent relinquished the profession of arms for 
that of the law, though he still holds a Captain’s commission 
in the 3rd Battalion of the South Wales Borderers. 


PARIS AT PLAY. 


W E have got used to the thin black line of spectators who have up till 
now watched football matches round Paris, and it came as a surprise 
to all enthusiasts who went down to Courbevoie to see Edinburgh meet 

Paris, to find’an excited crowd of over 5,000 on the field. And the entrance 
was a long way from being free, four francs being charged for the enclosure, aid 
a franc and a-half simply to go in. Train after train came down loaded, and 
the news hawkers who were selling ‘full description of the game and how to play 
it” were coining money. It was the first time that the Parisian had decided to 
go out and see for himself whether murder, violence, and sudden death were 
recognised by the Rugby code, or whether after all there was some sort of 
rational sport attaching to it. 

At the commencement I don’t fancy they quite grasped the situation. The 
whistles of the umpires, the waving of flags, the interminable scrimmages, and 
the hoarse appeals in two languages bewildered them, and every man who 
ventured on a concise and pointed description of the various mysteries was sure of 
an audience. Some of the comments I heard were decidedly amusing. <A 
Scotchman had just gone down before a sturdy Frenchman. ‘‘ What did he do 
that for?” asked a dainty little Parisienne. ‘‘ Because he wanted the ball,” 
said an expert. ‘* Then why didn’t he say so politely ?” she hazarded. 

A stout Frenchman, whose son was in the Paris team, and who was 
naturally aw couran’, gave a delightful summary of passing events in my hearing. 
** You see,” he was saying, “ the object is to kick what they call a goal. In 
order to do this they mustn’t kick the ball outside, they mustn’t be ‘ ofsid’” 
(off-side), ‘* What’s that?” they asked in a chorus. ‘‘ Well, ofsid is ofsid,” 
he continued, emphatically, and taking advantage of the fact that it was ‘‘aftim ” 
(half-time), he left us to fathom out the meaning of this strange sound. 

The game itself proved a surprise 1o the Scotchmen, who were furnished 
with the most powerful team that has ever been sent out of the British Isles for 
France. This in itself is shown by the list of the players :—Fraser Dunbar 
(Edinburgh Wanderers), back; G. Graham (London Scottish), G. W. Lamond 
(Kelvinside Academicals), R. T. Neilson (West of Scotland), T. A. Nelson 
(Oxford University and Edinburgh Academicals), three-quarters ; R. C. Greig 
(Glasgow Academicals), and M. A. Black (Cambridge University and London 
Scottish), halves; A. Balfour (Cambridge University and Watsonians), 
D. H. Kemp (Kelvinside Academicals), Colin Thomson (Oxford University and 
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from the Clyde, and is located at the Cross House buoys, where 
the work is being carried on under the direction of Captain Parker. 
Although the regatta season is finished, and most of the 
racing craft have left Mentone, it still presents a very lively 
scene, especially about Cap Martin. 
Advices from New York state that the celebrated America, 
which has been laying up at Boston since the death of General 
Butler, four years ago, is again to be placed in commission, and 
will be seen in several important American regattas this season. 
Notwithstanding her sixteen years, the vessel was found to be in 
excellent condition, and with the same rig as heretofore will, no 
doubt, give a good account of herself. 


The Yachting and Fisheries Exhibition at the Imperial 
Institute promises to be a big thing, for every inch of space for 
trade exhibits has been allotted. Several interesting features are 
to be introduced, including animated photographs of yachting 
and other scenes (in which the Britannia racing will figure), and 
interesting models will be well to the fore, whilst the catalogue 
itself promises to be a souvenir worth retaining. 

HIPPIAS. 





London Scottish), W. J. Thomson (Oxford University and London Scottish), 
J. B. Hatt (Northern Counties), Findlay Dempster (London Scottish), 
W. E. Ballantyne (Southern Counties), M. H. Logan (Cooper’s Hill and 
London Scottish). 

Among the French team, which was of an aristocratic character, I noticed 
one decidedly interesting name, that of Martel, the son of the famous lady who 
hides her identity as a novelist under the 20m de plume of ‘Gyp,” and as an artist 
under that of ‘‘Le petit Bob.” Directly the start was given it was easy to see that 
we were not in for one of those ridiculous performances of two or three years ago, 
when English teams kept on scoring till they were tired of it. The French 
played a splendid game, and forced tneir opponents back into their own 
quarters. They collared neatly, and the: passing, which has heretofore been 
pitiable, was really good, although it still remained their weakest point. It was 
their superiority in this direction that enabled the Scotch to win the game by 
eleven points to three. In regard to the one success of the French an amusing 
incident occurred. In their enthusiasm the Parisians called out 4s, as though 
they had just heard a popular comic song, threw their hats into the air, and, 
to crown all, overturned the railings and sat down unintentionally in many 
positions. 

I saw Mr. Brander Hatt after the game, and he told me that he was 
astonished at the wonderful progress the French had made. He admitted that 
the Scotch team was a really powerful one, and that they should have met 
With such a determined resistance looked well for the future of football in 
France. 

Next year, by the way, France will meet Scotland on its native heath, I 
hear, and more than that, the ever-increasing good relationship between the two 
countries will have a practical proof by the visit of M. Casimir Perier, the 
ex-President, and some forty distinguished Frenchmen, as the guests of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. CORBEILLE, 





ON THE GREEN. 


F course, the interest of the week, in golf, is absorbed by the Amateur 
() Championship Tournament, but seeing that these notes must go to press 
before the decision of that great event, it will be well perhaps to leave 

it entirely to next week. 

Eastertide was not especially kind to golfers this year. The Saturday was 
a particularly evil day, but after that the weather mended a good deal. Scores 
as a rule were as high as the wind on the former day, but they, too, moderated on 
the Monday. Still, there is nothing very remarkable to relate. Mr. Ball did a 
fine score, a score which would have been very fine but for one disastrous hole— 
playing for the Monday medal, which he easily won, of the Lytham St. Anne’s 
Club. Eighty was his winning score, in spite of a seven in it, which beat all 
comers by seven strokes, but even he was only able to return a score nearly half 
a stroke or hole worse than this on the terrible Saturday. Mr. J. E. Laidlay, 
too, put ina good score on a bad day, at the Elic Club’s meeting, winning the 
medal very easily with 79, and tieing for the silver club, under handicap, with 
Mr. Bowman. In playing off he won this trophy too. 

At Westward Ho! at the Easter meeting of the Royal North Devon Club, 
scores were high, and Mr. R. H. Mitchell won with 95 strokes, and took the 
gold cross. For the silver cross there were three dead heats at only a stroke 
behind Mr. Mitchell. 

At Brancaster Mr. P. V. Broke was in very good form at the West Norfolk 
Club’s meeting, and won the tournament for the Prince of Wales’s Challenge 
Cup, under handicap, without being very severely handled by any of his 
opponents. Mr. W. Rutherford took him to the last green, but most of his 
matches were won with ease. 

The same may be said in almost larger measure of the victory of Mr. Hirst 
in a similar tournament of the Cinque Ports Club, at Deal. He had for his 
opponent in the fi.al General Lloyd, but won the trophy at the sixteenth hole, 
being there four up. He allowed none of his matches to run out to the last hole— 
always a safe precaution. 

At Romford, on Saturday, Mr. R. Mair, scratch, won the Captain’s prize 
with a good sound.score of 87. . 

At Ashdown Forest the Yewhurst clubs were gained by Mr. G. Gardner, 
who has made such steady improvement on the Eastbourne course: For the 
monthly medal of the Royal Eastbourne Club Colonel Hadow, with 97—18= 79, 
had the lowest return, followed by Mr. C. A. Leatham, with 92—11= 81. 
There were thirty-two competitors. 

A very large field entered for the Royal Wimbledon Club’s monthly medal, 
which Mr. W. Muir took with 89—8=81; Colonel Tidy coming in close 
attendance with 98 —16= 82. 
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HUNTING THE OTTER. 


NE evening, the master sat alone, 
() thinking what hard work there always 
is in real sport; and how, in the 
instance of the next day’s work that was in 
prospect, a long ride in the dark to an early 
meet and any amount of pedestrianism after- 
wards, would not ensure success, unless the 
fates were propitious; when a message came, 
from a friend living near, to the effect that he 
would like to bring two friends to participate 
in an otter-hunt—a thing they had never seen, 
but often heard about. This gave a spur_to 
the desire to show sport, and the appointment 
was accordingly made for 2.30 a.m. next morning, 
when they were to be driven to the meet of the 
hounds. These had already gone on during 
the day, and a lovely summer’s evening gave 
promise of a likely time for otter-hunting on 
the morrow. When the appointed hour arrived, 
faint breaks of colour in the sky, the gentle 
twittering of birds, and those subdued sounds 
in the fields and woods which herald a fine 
dawn, seemed to: endorse the sanguine view. 
The visitors, an officer anda London clergyman, 
were keen on the, to them, novel sport, and 
mounted the trap in. high spirits. A twelve- 
mile drive took them along shaded roads and 
through woods in a half light, gradually 
increasing, until the tryst was reached just 
as day broke, and the mist, hanging over the 
fields and rising from the brook-sides, was 
preparing to vanish before the warmth of the 
coming sun. The cattle lay in the fields, still 
undisturbed, and the extreme silence and calm 
of the scene was broken only, here and there, 
by the note of an early bird or the plunge of a 
belated water-rat into the brook. Not a soul 
was in sight, and, the hounds not having yet 
arrived, the master descended to the margin of 
the brook, and endeavoured to mark the hand- 
like track of the otter, hoping to find it pointing 
up the stream. Sure enough, under the old 
ivy-covered stone bridge, there it was, on a 
narrow stretch of mud, and at this moment 
the crack of a whip and a rate, in the distance, 
told that the hounds were coming on. 

Regaining the road, what a change took 
place; the hounds, catching sight of their 
master, broke away, and, with loud melodious 
tongues, hailed him in tumultuous joy as a 
fellow-hunter of the otter! Uncoupled in haste, 
they rushed at once to the water’s edge; some 
casting up, and some down; some, in their mad 
delight, plunging in the water, and crossing to 
the other side, throwing their tongues for very 
joy. ‘Gently! my lads!” ‘Gently! havea 
care!’’ when, snuffing the wet grass eagerly, 
an old black and tan hound, Royal, opered 
with head in air, proclaiming an undoubted 
drag of the otter, not so many hours old, 
The old hound, never wrong on the trail, 
was cheered again and again. ‘Hark to 
Royal, hark!” and every hound pushed through 
water, briars, long grass and reeds, to 
authorise old Royal’s announcement. To the 
calm and gentle awakening of Nature now 
succeeded jubilant noise, the cry of the hounds, 
deep and loud, and the cheer of the sportsmen, 
as they ran along the banks knee deep in the 
wet summer grass, or, with the water up to their 
hips, waded to investigate rugged rocks, roots 
of trees, and other likely haunts or holes, where 
the otter might have paused during his night’s 
ramble. Still, the silvery note of old Royal 
told the otter was on, and on all ran as fast as 
men could go, for about a mile, when the cry 
ceased, and the hounds coming to a check, 
gave the men time to take breath. The 
water behind the pack was muddy and 
disturbed ; the grass trodden down and 
the banks trampled and broken; and, here 
and there, a. gate left open showed where 
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‘rians ‘ad taken a short cut to avoid water and _briar. 
Before them, the fresh clear water limpidly ran; the moor- 
hens kept moving swiftly across the brooks ; and the water- 
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rats took one look and hid themselves in the bank. The 
sun rose, and his warmth made all feel encouraged in their 
hope for a fine day, and more reckless than ever of cold 
water and wet clothes, The overhanging bushes, arched over 
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a short stretch of clean, smooth water, madc 
it darkly shine; while, yet further on, the 
sunlight merrily glittered on the rippling 
stream, running swiftly over the stones. A 
bend in the braok concealed a deeper pool, 
one side of which was shadowed by a large 
tree, whose roots dived deep down into the 
bank, while the other side shallowed to the 
gravelled edge; and the current swirled, in 
and out of the dark pool, to regain the 
rippling stream below. The “holt ’ under the 
tree roots must be tried, and the master, enter- 
ing waist deep into the water, calls his hounds 
around him to cross the pool with “* Ho! mark 
him again! Ho! mark him.” In and out 
the roots and heavy bank, work and splash 
the honest eager hounds, and with repeated 
notes tell that the “fish slicer” has been 
trying to obtain a lodging tiere. Is he here 
now ? is the question ; and the answer is sought 
by the little half-bred Dandie-and-Bedlington 
terrier, Charlie, who is put into a hole above, 
where some of the hounds are scratching and 
whimpering. ‘Ah! he returns! no otter 
there! He must be on! Forward, my lads! 
forward on!” and, to a blast of the horn, the 
obedient hounds leave the holt, and cast up 
the stream again at a steady pace; trying 
every likely place for the drag, or mark. Again they open. 
“Hark to Royal! Hark to Thunder! Have at him again,” 
and the pack is seen emerging from the brook on to the 
verdant cowslipped meadow, and _ striking a line upwards, 
from bend to bend of the stream, this showing the otter 
had made a short cut across. Ha! and here is his reason 
for doing so! A fine trout, partly eaten, in the middle of the 
field shows where the last meal of the “‘ water dog” was taken. 
Now the hounds, hunting well together, open in a continuous 
melody of glorious music; and with this inspiriting sound, the 
blue sky above, and the lovely summer landscape around, all 
Nature smiling in the early morn, hearts are now uplifted in 
hopes of coming sport. Steadily across two or three fields 
(once through a gateway) hunt the tender-nosed hounds, every 
twist and turn of the otter’s track being followed to the inch by 
old Royal, until the pack arrive at the margin of the brook 
again, higher up. Now they plunge in and work the water from 
side to side, now opening in chorus loud and clear ; now only a 
single hound speaks; now only two or three; and then the 
noble chime of music again, which makes the bosky depths 
between the high banks ring and re-echo the grand crash of 
tongues. “ Hark together! Hoick! Hoick! Wind him again!” 
Steadily up the stream they go, every hound at work, and the 
quickest footmen getting on in front to try and mark the print 
of the otter’s pad by the brook-side, to make sure he is gone 
up stream. ‘‘ Hoo! the way!” shouts a voice (which, translated, 
means “‘ Here is the way,” indicating the course of the otter), 
and, in answer to the huntsman’s holloa, the voice calls 
‘“« Forward, on up.” 

What a scene it is! What changes in the view! and what 
lovely bits strike the eye of the artist and lover of Nature! The 
hazel bushes growing by the banks on both sides, where the 
brook runs through a covert, are thickly covered in bright green 
leaves, while the harebell and primrose, violet and anemone 
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grow abundantly around their roots. Here they arch over the 
stream like the miniature nave of a cathedral, the sunlight 
glancing in between the Gothic-arched branches and flecking the 
water below with patches of gold. The trout, flashing from side 
to side of the stream, seem like arrows of silver, and the merry 
tinkling music of the running water, as it goes over stones and 
rocks in the bed of the brook, continuously sounds whenever the 
cry of the hounds ceases, and anxious ears are listening for the 
reopening chorus. A natural waterfall is found over rocks 
embedded in the stream, on which are grotesquely-piled boulders 
and stones brought down by winter floods, and there arrested. 

A covert lies on the slope of a hill, and the little stream 
breaks out from the bank, deep down in a miniature dingle, fed 
from the springs in the table-land above. Over and around the 
deep ditch cut by the water are the “ buries” of the rabbits, and 
to these the drag of the otter leads, likely enough to give a 
hiding-place to an animal so noted as a recluse. The busy 
hounds quest among the broken ground and holes, giving out 
fitful notes of impatience, and the men examine for tracks, while 
the terrier goes into one or two burrows, drawing long snuffs of 
breath in the hope of detecting the wished-for body scent, telling 
the otter is at home. 

But hark! What is that holloa away behind us? ‘ Heu! 
gaze! Tally-ho!” and in an instant man and hound desert the 
spot, and rush, with holloa and cry, back to the waterfall, from 
whence the shout seems to arise. An old sportsman, up to 
many a hunting move, remained at this spot, guessing full well 
that, if found, the otter would show himself there as he passed 
down to the deeper stream. Lurking, as he must have been, in 
the covert depths, the hounds, striking across to the head of the 
rivulet, hid disturbed him, and he had taken the water down to 
the main stream, and then on to the waterfall. Like a flash he 
had pass :d over it, just viewed by the old hand, who had thus 
sagaciou sly prevented his stealing away unseen. Arriving in a 
body, the hounds simultaneously take the 
water like a flock of wild fowl, swimming 
easily and spreading wide across the pool, 
noses turning right and left to catch the float- 
ing scent. 

Round the pool they circle, without a note; 
until one hound throws his tongue twice near 
the bank, and all'the others swim quickly to 
the spot, giving tongue freely as they swim. 
In a moment, a long brown streak appears 
swiftly sliding along the rippling shallow run- 
ning from the pool down the course of the 
stream. ‘ Tally-ho! again,” and the hounds 
charge down the water, after the otter, like a 
troop of horse, baying fiercely as they catch 
sight of that lithe, shining brown form, glancing 
in front of them. But now comes a long stretch 
of deep water, and a most perfect episode in 
otter-hunting ensues. The small bubbles of air, 
rising and lying iike a row of beads on the 
surface as they rise, denote the under-water 
course of the quarry, and the rough hounds, 
their long ears floating on the smooth 
element, follow the chain, and, in a compact 
body, with noses sunk level with the water-line, 
inhale the scent, and give tongue ‘ each under 
each” as they swim the water-course, abreast, 
Coventry. with easy and powerful strokes. 
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* Tally-ho! Tally-ho! there he goes! there 
he goes!” is the cry as the hunted quarry, 
turning back, actually swims under the 
advancing pack, the chain of scent showing 
clearly the double, until lost in the middle of 
the swimming hounds. That black and white 
hound, how he detected the fresh scent! 
Turning his head for a second, he gave tongue, 
and reversing his course, was soon swimming 
back again alone, the rest of the pack con- 
tinuing on the spot where the otter had turned 
back under the water. The quick eye of the 
huntsman saw the tactics of the otter, and with 
a double note on his horn, and a shrill view- 
holloa, called the pack to retrace their course. 
The whip cracked sharply before them, but it 
was hardly necessary, for the sagacious hounds 
knew what had happened, and churning the 
water up they reversed their order, and, 
breasting the curling waves thus formed, 
were soon straining on to overtake the lead- 
ing hound. 

See under yonder bush, which nearly reaches 
the water’s edge, a dark head and shoulders lean 
against the bank. ‘‘*Heu! Gaze! there he is,” 
and surely a little blown, for the animal remains 
motionless until the hounds almost surround 
him. Disappearing suddenly, the otter is again 
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viewed lower down coming up for breath; the hounds swimming 
steadily to place after place, as the scent or the holloa guides them. 

A band of venturesome young sportsmen join hand in hand, 
and, entering the water up to their armpits, wade after the swim- 
ming pack, with a view of thus preventing the otter from turn- 
ing again. The hunted animal has to confine his movements to 
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a smaller area by this manceuvre, and, headed here and there, 
pops up to the surface almost amongst the hounds, more than 
once narrowly escaping a seize from Gaylass, who, if she once 
got hold, would go down under water rather than lose her prey. 
Once he eludes the hounds for some minutes, and is discovered 
sitting in the lower branches of a thick, stunted hawthorn bush, 
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just over the water. Springing into the flood 
again, almost over the heads of the expectant 
hounds, who lift their necks at the sight, 
the otter, terrified at the furious bay 
greeting his appearance, dives rapidly across 
to a corner in the bank, and, scrambling 
up, takes to the open across the meadow; 
scampering madly in awkward fashion to the 
brook lower down. A chorus of yells and view- 
holloas follow; men rush pell-mell after him, 
and the maddened hounds, dripping from the 
long immersion, swarm up the bank and gallop 
mingled with the crowd, their rough coats dis- 
trit uting water in all directions. 

Down the steep wooded bank the otter 
slips, making again for the brook, and the 
hounds, getting together on the scent, ring a 
tremendous chorus behind him. He reaches 
the water, and down stream he goes; hounds, 
terriers, men, and boys splashing along in the 
shallow running stream. He reaches another 
pool and is hidden again from his pursuers; 
but the shallow below the pool, as well as 
above, is now lined with human foes, while 
his four-footed enemies fill the deeper water, 
each eagerly looking out for the hunted 
otter’s -appearance. A large--white rough 
hound marks him under the bank with a 
tremendous roar, and he instantly’ shifts his 
ground to the other side; but, in crossing, 
comes to the top for breath. Gaylass. seizes 
him by the nose, and down she dives with the 
otter; the other hounds crowding around the 
spot where the old bitch went down. Soon 
she reappears, bringing up the otter, which 
is torn from her by the furious pack; only 
to slip from amongst them down under water 
again. 

But, at this crisis, old Gorgeous comes 
to the rescue, and as the otter nears the 
shallower water, and shows once more, the 
hound seizes him by the head, never to release 
him until worried and crushed by the swarming 
and excited pack. ‘‘ Who-whoop ! who-whoop!” 
and, amid the congratulations of the field, the 
huntsman succeeds in taking the dead otter from 
the jaws of old Gorgeous, and holds him aloft 
for a final worry. 

The hounds bay in chorus, and, finally, 
having wreaked their fury on the carcase for 
a moment or two, leave it, yet unbroken and 
unmutilated, on the sward. Pads are cut off 
and presented; flasks exchanged; cigars and 
pipes lighted, and a general feeling of having 
enjoyed and assisted at a real good thing per- 
vades the crowd, VENATOR. 
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THE -GOLOUR OF THE BORZOI. 


BSERVING that 
Borzoi breeders in 


England are interest- 
ing themselves very much in 
the question of the correct 
colour of the Borzoi, it may be 
worth their while to learr how 
Russian breeders look at a 
question which, some years ago, 
caused many controversies be- 
tween our hunters. Nowadays, 
the majority of the most re- 
nowned breeders who desire to 
purify the blood of the Borzoi 
and appreciate the full blood 
aspect, much more than the 
perfection of the working form, 
begin to look on this question 
from a common point of view. 

Before the Moscow shows 
were inaugurated (twenty-three 
years ago), the majority of 
hunters appreciated in the 
Borzoi only its field qualities, 
and few of them interested 
themselves in purity of blood. 

They wrote little about 
breeding, so that our Borzoi 
literature was very poor, and 
knowledge was generally trans- 
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BORZOIS [IN RUSSIA. 


mitted in the form of family traditions. When 
the Moscow shows began all this was changed. 
M. Sabancieff began to publish his journal, 
Na‘uve and Hunting, and there appeared many 
articles on breeding, and our hunters began to 
work out the type of the Borzoi. 

At that epoch arose the question of its 
coirect colour, a question difficult to solve, 
because in the present century the Borzoi had 
been crossed with other strains of greyhounds, 
and accordingly all sorts of colours are found 
among them. Ancient literature gave no aid in 
solving the question, for the reason given above. 
At that time we did not possess any good 
hooks or manuscripts, excepting the ‘“ Rules of 
Borzoi Hunting” (a book published in the 
middle of the 17th century, and dedicated to 
Tsar Alexis). This book contains a beautiful 
description of the type, but unfortunately does 
not say one word as to colour. 

In order to overcome this difficulty the 
majority of our connoisseurs (M. Yermoloff was 
the first) recommended that only those colours 
may be considered as correct which are not 
met in breeds of greyhounds, with the Asiatic, 
Crimean, Caucasian, Courland, and Polish 
varieties of which breeds, and which much 
resemble the English greyhound—are possibly 
his near relations—our modern Borzoi has been 
crossed as well as with the English greyhound 
himself. 

The peculiarity of these dogs is that they 
are of one colour, or, if spotted, their spots are 
distinctly traced round, and of one shade. 
According to this we must consider as most 
typical for the Borzoi spots of a misty character 
with no distinct outline round the borders; in 
other words, the spots should have the character 
of a lady’s dress stuff which the French call 
chiné. 

White Borzoi are greatly appreciated in 
Russia, and there is an ancient tradition that 
requires the gentleman’s leash to be white. 

The predominant tint of colour in white 
dogs must be considered as an affair of personal 
taste, although I am inclined to see in that 
particularity a sign of more culture of the breed. 

Black and yellow and black, tan, and white 


coat or spots are greatly disliked by all Russian 


connoisseurs, being regarded as an inheritance 
of Crimean or Caucasian blood, as.can generally 
be proved by the pedigrees.’ For instance, the 
black, tan, and white champion, Argos, if I am 
not mistaken, is of the breed of M. Sokoloff, 
and is a grandson of the black and tan Ataman, 
whose grandmother was the black and yellow 
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- Boshka, of M. Machevarianoff, in whose breed that colour 


is an inheritance of the black and yellow Caucasian greyhound 
Taublas. Experience proves also that to cross dogs of that colour 
produces dogs with large, badly-folding ears and curling tails. 
Dr. Bradley, of the English Borzoi Club, gave his opinion 
in a letter to the British Fancier that black was useful for 
producing in the breed a good dark eye and black nose. I 
am sorry to contradict this gentleman, but experience proves 
to us that the Borzois having the best eyes (at the Moscow shows) 
descend generally from a breed in which there is no black blood 
for at least five generations. To avoid white noses in this breed 
is quite right, but this feature does not prove mixed blood; it is 
a sign of degeneration, and appears when the dog’s parents are 
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too old, of bad health, or near relations. A sire having such a 
fault had better be avoided. 

By Russian breeders who breed dogs for hunting, and 
therefore regard strength and courage as most important, 
degeneration is greatly feared, and we are glad enough when 
such a sign as a white nose comes to warn us in time that the 
blood of our dogs must be freshened. 

I think it doubtful whether introducing black blood to avoid 
that defect would be of real use in breeding, because degeneration 
will nevertheless occur where black blood has been introduced, 
but it will be much more difficult to correct or to avoid. 

ARTEIN BOoLDAREFF, 
Member Imp. Hunt Soc. of Moscow. 





SOME SPORTING BREEDS. 





kinds of sporting dogs, all of them of the 

good old-fashioned kind; even the re- 
triever, like the gun beside him, tells of days 
gone by, for as the gun has visible hammers, so 
the retriever is Curty 1n His Coat and carries a 
“tail free from feather, and sting-like,” in the 
fashion beloved of old Stonehenge ; whereas now 
wavy coats are all the rage, and hammers have 
almost gone the way of flint locks. That pointer, 
who stands to the body scent of his birds in the 
green cover, is IN Granp ConpiTION and, save in 
one particular, reminds one of the brace of liver 
and white beauties to be seen in the famous picture 
by Sartorius—the difference lies in the fact that, 
in the days when Sartorius flourished, it seems 
to have been customary to dock about half the 


P tisas ot on this page are some typical 


The writer well remembers how, many years 
ago, he accompanied a sporting parson, whom 
some malignant neighbours described as the 
ecclesiastical poacher, in the pursuit of the merry 
brown partridge, and when the time came for 
luncheon, a farmer, who was also a deacon, came 
up and accused the parson of thrashing his 
pointers till the blood ran. Theaccusation was, 


of course, untrue ; but it was backed by circum- 12%. by C. Reid, Wishaw. 


stantial evidence, for the tails of the pointers had 
bled from contact with brambles or gorse, and as 
the dogs flourished them later in ranging, their 
white flanks had become stained with crimson 
marks. But this is by the way, for a brace of 
admirable spaniels remain to be introduced. 
Their appearance isa more than sufficient excuse 
for their presence on the page. They are as 
near perfection as need be. 

Now the conventional thing to say about 
all these dogs, except the retriever, is that their 
day is gone by; and it is true that there is no 
call for the pointer where partridge driving is 
practised, or for the spaniel during the week or 
fortnight into which the best of the pheasant 
shooting is crammed. But there are many parts 
of the country in which the partridges cannot 
be driven, and still more numerous are the rough 
tracts, fairly stocked with miscellaneous fur and 
feather, which simply cannot be dealt with 
successfully without the aid of eager and lusty 
spaniels. Let us not complain that on the 
famous partridge grounds of Norfolk the pointer 
is in little use, that the spaniel is left lamenting 
in the kennels when the big shoot is to the fore ; 
let us not attempt to institute an invidious com- 
parison between pursuits so absolutely distinct 


CURLY IN HIS COAT. Copyright. 





as the drive and the walking shoot clearly are; “#0! by C. Reid, Wistaw. IN GRAND CONDITION. Cont 


let us be content that each man should take his 


pleasure, according to his opportunities, in his own way; and if | 


complaint must be made of the age and its defects, let it be based 
upon the extreme difficulty of obtaining a well-broken dog now 
that the head-keepers on great estates have no inducement to 
devote themselves to canine education. 

To the education of the original pointers immense pains 
must have been devoted, probably by the Spaniards, for our 
present breed is the outcome of the Spanish pointer, judiciously 
crossed with dogs of a more active form and disposition. But 
that training was so thorough that the lessons instilled have 
almost become an hereditary instinct. Take a pointer pup, as 
soon as he has found his nose, into a field containing a covey of 
birds, and he will almost surely stand for a while, though perhaps 
not for long. This, as Stonehenge points out, is a wonderful 
example of the power of education to e!:minate the natural dis- 


position of the doz. Yet stay! Who has not seen a marauding 
sheepdog or terrier pause for a moment, fall almost into the 
cataleptic rigidity of the pointer, before pouncing on the squatting 
rabbit upon which it his come suddenly? Be the germ of the 
point natural, or against nature, certain it is that ‘the well-taught 
pointer,” to use the poet Gay’s words, is a beautiful sight at work. 
Seldom have the wonderful powers of this dog been better des- 
cribed than by Gay,’in lines which he intended to be applied to 
the poacher’s use of the spaniel :— 


‘“* The subtle dog scours with sagacious nose 
Along the field, and snuffs each breeze that blows ; 
Against the wind he takes his prudent way, 
While the strong gale directs him to his prey. 
Now the warm scent assures the covey near, 
He treads with caution, and he points with fear,” 
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3ut catalepsy, Stonehenge’s expression, is 
the true and complete description of the *‘ point’; 
and the preliminary process, the scientific rang- 
ing of the field, the obedience to the movement 
of the master’s hand—for whistling and shouting 
are abominations—the backing by the second 
dog: these things make shooting over pointers 
or setters a never-ceasing delight. But man 
must not disappoint experienced Ponto by 
missing too often; for Ponto will sometimes go 
home in disgust. 

The spaniel is the friend of the lonely 
country gentleman, old and young. Without 
his aid the rabbit cannot be dislodged from the 
thicket, nor can the outlying pheasant be 
expelled from the tangled hedgerow within gun- 
shot. He will face any fortress of thorns; he 
will nearly always learn to go round to the far 
side of the hedge and drive the game out on 
his master’s side ; he will often be persuaded to 
retrieve, though he is apt to be a trifle hard in 
the mouth; and he can make himself exceed- 
ingly useful in the marshes and in the rough 
ground in winter. He is indispensable for the 
enjoyment of those single-handed and pottering 
afternoons from which many a country squire 
obtains quiet enjoyment; and after all there 
must be small shoots as well as great. The 
trouble about spaniels, especially Cockers and Norfolks, is that 
they are headstrong; Sussex spaniels are less excitable; and 
Clumbers, hunting close in front of the gun, are the best of all. 
But no spaniel is half so troublesome when he is alone with his 
master and familiar friend as when he is in company. 

The perfect retriever, big enough to carry a hare, ready to 
take the water, careful, yet quick in tracing the windings of the 
wounded bird, never known to chase or to run, or to move from 
his master’s heel without orders, is a joy for ever. But the 
young shots, who take half-broken dogs to big shoots, spoil sport 
and irritate the host. You cannot have or keep a perfect 
retriever unless he is always with you, and unless master and 
dog are in complete sympathy. In such cases the dog will look 
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after the master, marking all his successful shots, quite as 
carefully as the master will look after his dog. No more 
intelligent dog lives, and none more eager for the chase. He 
would like to chase every hare or rabbit ; he is usually a positive 
glutton for the thorny brake. That is his nature. You may 
expel it with a fork, as Horace says, or with a little whip and 
much kindness; but that nature will always come back to him, 
and he will spoil your day to a certainty unless constant 
companionship with you has made him more intent upon 
pleasing you than upon following his own tastes. ° You may 
teach him a thousand tricks, but if he is to be useful in the field, 
the fewer the better. So noble and sagacious an animal ought not 
to be tempted into buffoonery. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT’ STAMFORD BRIDGE. 


PYTAHE members of the London Athletic 
Club held their first spring meeting of 
the season at the Stamford Bridge 

Grounds, Fulham, in fine weather, in the second 
week of April. There is no question that the 
meeting was not nearly so successful as it would 
have been but for the action of the headmaster 
of Haileybury, who used his influence with 
certain of the headmasters to induce them to 
interdict the boys of their schools from putting 
in an appearance at Stamford Bridge. 

For many reasons athletic meetings for 
schoolboys in the holidays are undesirable ; 
and it does not appear to have been a very 
wise move on the part of the Queen’s Club to 
have endeavoured to institute a sort of second 
edition of the Inter-University Sports. School- 
boys and under-graduates, though often not 
much distinguished in point of age, yet live 
under such very different conditions that it 
would be practically impossible for schoolboys 


to come up as well trained and as fit toundergo oto, by F. G. Calicott. 
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the exertions of the various competi- 
tions as the Oxford and Cambridge 
representatives. 

The programme comprised four- 
teen events, nine of which were con- 
fined to representatives of the Public 
Schools. Several good performances 
were accomplished. Inthe Long Jump 
N. S. A. Harrison, Haileybury, cleared 
2oft. 43in., while he also took the High 
with 5ft. 5in. St. Paul’s School was 
again to the fore, Ritchie’s 53 2-5sec. for 
the Quarter being a distinctly good dis- 
play, and Workman, Repton, showed 
excellent form in winning the Mile in 
4min. 42 4-5sec. Amongst the club 
men H. C. Woodyatt and C. S. Syden- 
ham stood out very prominently. Al- 
though giving away long starts in the 
Open Hundred, the former won the final 
cleverly in 10 2-5sec., easily securing 
Copyright, the 220 Yards Challenge Cup. 
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IKE its near neighbour, Beaconsfield, ever famous as the 
dwelling-place of Burke, Hughenden will always stand in 

: our national and county history as the home of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

_ .They were men cast in a different mould, springing from 
distinct races, and living in different times, but they were akin in 
this, that’they were both lighted with the fire of imagination, 
and that their fervid spirits found restful charm amid the 
swelling hills and wooded hollows of beautiful Buckinghamshire. 
His place, within a mile of the old town of High Wycombe, was 
a true home to Lord Beaconsfield, for his father, the author of 
the “ Curiosities of Literature,” when the future statesman was 
yet a young man of about twenty, removed from Bloomsbury 
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Square to the country seat of Bradenham House, within a short 
walk of Hughenden. There Isaac Disraeli ‘‘ scarcely ever left his 
room,” as his famous son declared, ‘‘ but to saunter in abstraction 
upon a terrace, muse over a chapter, or coin a sentence.” There 
was a kindred spirit in the son, for it is told of him that at 
Hughenden Manor there were times when he kept little 
company, musing in his garden, a silent man, caring for con- 
versation with few. But Benjamin Disraeli lived in a larger 
world—the world of rulers and statesmen, in which the fate of 
Empires was fashioned; and the hills and streams of 
Buckinghamshire were the foil to the splendid world of his 
literary imaginings, vested with the glow and glamour of 
Oriental magnificence. 
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In the time when his political addresses 
and pamphlets were dated from Bradenhain 
House, he liked to think of Buckingham as the 
shire of statesmen, the region in which they saw 
the light, or ta which they retired when the 
anger of parties was stilled. 

“The county of Buckingham,” he said 
in the House of Commons in 1848, ‘has 
supplied this House with a series of states- 
men than whom no body of men have more 
contributed to create the Empire, sustain 
the renown and cherish the high spirit 
of the English people. You may smile, 
remembering only the uninfluential person who 
now addresses you; but I was thinking of 
those days when the county of Buckingham 
gave to the House of Commons Mr. Hampden 
and the Grenvilles, the elder Pitt and Mr. 
Burke.” 

He was thinking, too, we may be sure, 
if but dimly, of the day when an Indian 
Empire should be created, and he should be 
‘“‘ uninfluential ” no more. 

Hughenden Manor is neither a palatial nor 
a very imposing abode, but it looks like the 
country home of a statesman. In form it is a 
massive square, and is approached by a flight 
of steps, leading to a terrace, to which classic 
statues and urns lend a formal aspect, and to 
the entrance beneath a verandah richly over- 
grown with drooping foliage. There are 
irregular architectural features, as in the pilasters 
that run up at the angles of the two spacious 
bays, the diagonal set of the window jambs, 
and the parapet with its row of balls. These are features that 
lend a little lightness and picturesque variety to the house, but 
the chief charm is in the things that surround. Delightful 
lawns, bespangled with gay parterres, noble trees, of individual 
interest, or in belts and masses, many varieties of beautiful 
conifers, tender greens of ash and maple, dark hues of beech and 
cedar, are there to delight and charm. Some of the cedars of 
Lebanon are said to have been grown from specimens or cuttings 
brought by Lord Beaconsfield himself from Palestine. On the 
south lawn are two fir trees planted by Her Majesty and Princess 
Beatrice when they visited the Earl in 1877; on the other side 
they point toa tree planted by the Prince of Wales the year 
before the great statesman died. Lord Beaconsfield delighted in 
the gardens and woods of his country home. He loved to watch 
the peacocks strutting upon the lawn, and to hear their hoarse 
evening cries from the thickets. It was his pleasure to walk in 
the paths and alleys, in his ‘‘German forest,” or by the babbling 
brook which he called “that ancien: river, the River Kishon,” 
creating the fantastic kingdom of his imagination, and peopling 
it with the witty children of his fancy, meditating upon the 
tactics of his party, shaping the course of his diplomacy, and 
paving the way for empire and dominion. Some of his ideals 
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have vanished, but even those who have no sympathy with his 
policy, will not deny him the splendid abilities that enabled him, 
unaided, to carve his way to position and power. 

We may find in his various novels many touches descriptive 
of his home, though glorified in the light of his imagination, but 
it is perhaps best described in the “‘ Hurstley ” of ‘‘ Endymion.” 
“At the foot of the downs, itself on a gentle elevation, an old 
hall, standing in grounds which were once stately, where yet 
were glade-lik2 terraces of yew trees, it stood in what had once 
been a beech forest, and, though the timber had been cleared, 
tie green land was dotted with groups, and sometimes with 
single trees, giving a rich wildness to the scene, and sustaining 
the forest character; but the living rooms of the house were 
moderate—even small—zin dimensions, and not numerous.” 
Here is no bad description of Hughenden, though the aspect of 
‘‘an old hall”’ is not there, and the rooms, not so small as might 
be suggested, must be lined, in the picture, with portraits of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s political associates—Lord Derby, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Sir Stafford Northcote—and with others of Byron, 
Count d’Orsay, the Countess of Blessington, and, chiefest of all, 
the portrait of herself which the Queen presented to the Earl on 
his seventieth birthday. 

Near by is the quaint old church, now 
changed to modern completeness, where he and 
his wife lie buried, and over the place where 
he habitually sat is the monument placed there 
by Her Majesty, with its inscription, ‘Kings 
love him that speaketh right.” Lord Beacons- 
field thoroughly identified himself with the 
house which is now the seat of his nephew and 
successor in the estate. 

He made it a provision in his will, though 
he abstained from placing any penalty upon 
non-performance of the direction, that every 
person who, under his will, should become 
possessed of the house should bear the name 
of Disraeli, which, as he once wrote, his ances- 
tors had adopted out of gratitude “‘ to the God 
of Jacob who had sustained them through 
unprecedented trials.” It is: an interesting 
country that lies round the late statesman’s 
home. The place is associated in its early 
history with the name of Simon de Montfort. 
In these Chiltern Hills, and the dales between, 
are the homes of many famous Englishmen. 
Close by is Great Hampden, the home of John 
Hampden, the patriot. Not far away is 
Chalgrove Field. Within an easy walk is 
‘Beaconsfield, the home of Edmund Burke. 
About six miles away lies Marlow, and there- 
about some of the most beautiful scenery of 
the Thames. 

Thus, in beautiful and interesting sur- 
roundings, no less than in associations and 
memories, Hughenden Manor is very notable as 
a country home. Joun Ley.anp. 
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THE SALMON’S NURSERY. 


this being so, it is well for all salmon-river proprietors to 
encourage the preservation of the water ouzel. 

This bird has the peculiar power of being able to run along 
the bottom of a stream, and, being an insect-feeder, devours 
large quantities of destructive larvae. Trout lie in wait for the 
spawn as it is shed by the female salmon, and floods often 
entirely bury the store of eggs under a heavy weight of silt. If, 
however, circumstances are favourable, the eggs are hatched 
in about five months, though three months may be enough, and 
sometimes less even. But so much depends upon the temper- 
ature of the water, that no fixed time can be named. Like seeds, 
eggs can be forced forward, but the wisdom of such a proceeding 
is doubtful. Certainly it would be wrong to hasten the hatching 
of fish destined to live in the streams of our cold climate ; for, 
sooner or later, weakness would show itself in the fish them- 





spawn in the rivers in which they were bred, and the 

marvellous instinct that guides each fish to pass by river 
after river until the right one is reached is one of those mysteries 
of Nature that most human beings, with all their cleverness, are 
unable to solve. There are, however, human beings not what 
we call clever, but savage, who have not lost their wild instincts 
entirely, and they are impelled at certain seasons to move their 
quarters. From them we might learn something about the 
mysterious force that urges them on, but, alas! they could not 
impart to us their feelings, even if they would. We know, how- 
ever, that the migratory instinct is quite irresistible, and that 
with unerring certainty creatures make their way to a particular 
spot that they cannot possibly remember. But let us watch a 
salmon preparing the future nursery. A clean gravel bed is 


l has been proved beyond doubt that salmon go back to 
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chosen, a furrow is cut, and the eggs are laid and covered up by 
the tail, after the male fish has also contributed his share to the 
spawn. 

The Chinese talk of fish seed, and the enormous waste of 
spawn is like the waste that we notice in the seeds of plants, for 
few can be expected to come to maturity. But we see every- 
where in Nature what appears to us an extravagant outlay ; but 
the reason for it is that the forces of destruction are everywhere 
so great that provision for the future must be made. When 
man steps in he at once economises, and if his work is sound and 
carried out on natural lines success must follow. 

We are, however, considering the natural salmon nursery 
and not artificial breeding, and are astonished that any fish 
come to maturity, for, out of every thousand eggs it has been 
calculated that perhaps only one fish runs the gauntlet of its 
numerous enemies with safety, whereas in artificial breeding 
perhaps a loss of five per cent. only occurs. 

All sorts of water-insects attack the newly-set spawn, and, 
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selves. The eggs at last reach bursting point, and the shell is 
cast off by the young fish. The little creature is so delicate now 
that a very small piece of gravel would crush its life out, and, 
moreover, it is hampered by a bag that hangs down from its 
stomach charged with the food that it must live on for some 
time. This bag would compel the little creature either to lie on 
its back or side if it did not at once seek the assistance of friendly 
crevices in the gravel bed to support it. As soon as all the food 
has been extracted from the bag the fish is ready to hunt for its 
own food, and then finds itself surrounded by enemies. Its 
colour helps to hide it when it takes refuge in the gravel, but its 
life is one constant recurrence of escapes from danger. 

The yolkbag feeds the little fish for about five weeks, and 
when it disappears the colour of the creature is more pronounced, 
and the dark purplish marks show along its sides. At this stage 
it is called a parr, and the marks point it out to the trout fisher- 
man as most likely a young salmon. But trout themselves have 
these marks tog, but, as far as our observation goes, they have 
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the further distinguishing mark of a rose-coloured edging to the 
adipose fin, which is the little soft fin between the tail and 
back fin. In the young salmon or parr this little fin is of a 
beautiful soft purple grey, without any red colouring at all. The 
scales, too, of the parr are very easily rubbed off, reminding one 
almost of those on a butterfly’s wing. 

At this time the little fish are about an inch or so in length, 
and quickly begin to grow bigger, as they are very active and 
great fly catchers. They remain in the river for a year or more 
before being impelled to visit the sea; but this mysterious wish 
comes at last upon them, and off they set on their downward 
journey. Everything attacks them, but some pass through all 
dangers, and at last reach the sea. 

To look forward to making our rivers, lakes, and canals food 
producers as well as sporting grounds, has not yet been thought 
of as a national duty, but it is very much to be hoped that as fish 
hatcheries become more numerous the value of fish as food will 
be better known. 
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Artificial hatcheries have become a necessity, but the 
existing natural spawning beds can by intelligent supervision be 
improved, and there can be no doubt that the more naturally all 
creatures are reared the better will it be for them. 

The growth of the small trout when put into a suitable lake 
is so rapid that in perhaps two years the little fish will be more 
than two pounds in weight, and when we think that at, say, one 
shilling a pound, this fish can be sold in the open market, we 
cannot fail to see that money laid out in growing such fish is 
well spent. 

As for the salmon parr, he comes back after six months 
or so weighing, perhaps, three, four, or even eight pounds, and 
this at, say, two shillings a pound, is a greater proof of the 
soundness of the investment. 

Some day people will realise this; at present we can only 
say what we know, in the hope of forwarding what most 
assuredly is to be a great industry in our well-watered country. 

FE. F. T. Bennett. 
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e Y° might have thought of me though, a little, Bob,” 





Miss Mary said to him, in an offended whisper, when 
they had finished laughing. ‘‘ There are no ladies’ 
links there.” 

So Master Robert, ratner snubbed on all sides, left it to the 
professor to break fresh ground with another suggestion. 

“ Littlestone, my dear sir,” he observed, after making some 
play with the ‘“ ABC,” “is within two hours and a-half of London 
—half-an-hour less than is occupied by the Sandwich journey.” 

** Confounded ugly country,” the colonel growled. ‘I can’t 
stand that Weald of Kent.” 

‘But you live right on the links,” Bob urged, “ and you can 
sleep until within half-an-hour of the time to start.” 

‘“ Too cold, too cold,” said the colonel, testily, “‘ at this time 
of year. Littlestone and Sandwich, too, are the two starvationest 
places in the kingdom in January and December. For goodness 
sake let’s go where we can have a little shelter.” 

“There is Bembridge, my dear sir, in the Isle of Wight,” 
the professor suggested. ‘A remarkably mild and salubrious 
climate in the winter.” ; 

‘“* Bembridge,”’ the colonel echoed, ferociously. ‘* Why, you 
have to cross an arm of the sea to get to and from the course 
every morning and evening. Sea sickness a certainty at this time 
of year, with a very good chance of being drowned thrown in.” 

“Oh! bless me, uncle,” said young Bob, laughing at him, ‘it’s 
just a matter of a hundred yards ina row boat, and it’s almost land 
locked at that. Or you can go round in a cab—it’s only a mile 
and a-half.” 

* The whole Isle of Wight’s an island, to start with, boy,” the 
colonel replied, unanswerably. ‘The crossing to Ryde, most 
unpleasant at this time of year. How long doesit take, Flegg? ” 

“‘ Three hours and a-half, my dear sir.” 

“Three hours and a-half on the open sea!” the colonel 
repeated. ‘Think of it! At this season of the year it would be 
little less than madness.” 
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‘Ah, no. Pardon me, my dear sir,” said the professor ; ‘ but 
it’s three and a-half hours in all, from Waterloo.” 

‘“* Mostly at sea,” thecolonelasseverated stoutly. ‘* Madness! 
It would be madness! Besides, the course crosses like a cat’s 
cradle, and it’s only nine holes after all.” 

‘ First-class golf when there’s nobody playing on it,” Bob 
observed, sententiously. 

‘‘ Then what do you say to Westward Ho! my dear sir?” 
the professor enquired, ‘‘though that is indeed somewhat of a far 
cry, as the Callum More would have phrased it.”’ 

‘¢ Five hours in the train,” the colonel commented, “ with a 
drive of three miles at the end of that. Oh! I know all about 
that business without any reference to the book.” 

‘And the finest lies in all the world when once you get 
there,” young Bob remarked. 

“And the finest wet days too, at this time of year,” the 
colonel growled. 

‘“‘There’s a beautiful ladies’ links there for Mary,” said 
Bob, softly, by way of atonement for past errors. 

‘¢ Under water in the winter months, safe to be,” said the 
colonel again. ‘* They say the old pebble ridge has been more 
than half washed away, and that the sea’ll be all over it very 
soon.” 

‘“‘Stuff and nonsense, I’ll be bound,’ Bob answered. 
‘“‘ They've said the same thing heaps of times before, and the last 
time I saw the course it was better than it ever had been.” 

“Then what do you think, my dear sir,” the professor 
asked, “of Brancaster ? Dowmy House, they say, is particularly 
comfortable.” 

‘‘ Brancaster, where’s Brancaster?” the colonel enquired, 
snappishly, though he knew its whereabouts perfectly. 

‘¢ Brancaster! On the Wash, to be sure,’ Bob answered 
readily —‘“‘where King John lost his luggage—north-east corner 
of Norfolk.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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A PROMINENT GENTLEMAN RIDER. 


HOSE of us who went racing from twenty to thirty years 
ago have a lively recollection of Mr. W. R. Brockton, 
who for many years was one of the most prominent 

gentlemen riders of his time, and who on one occasion headed the 
list. A Lincolnshire farmer, Mr. Brockton was brought up to 
sport from his boyhood, as was the manner of Lincolnshire 
farmers in the good old times, and as an all-round sportsman he 
has few equals and no superiors. Tl.zre are many men who are 
facile frincets on the racecourse or in the hunting field, but the 
men who are equally at home when hounds are racing over the 
grass, when shouting crowds proclaim the victory or defeat of the 
favourite, with the pointers in the stubble, or in the coursing 
field, are few and far between. Mr. Brockton is one of these. 
I first made Mr. Brockton’s acquaintance when he rode that fine 
chaser, Greenland, in the Handicap Steeplechase, at Malton, 
which race he won cleverly. Greenland I remember as a hand- 
some chestnut horse, full of quality and a beautiful jumper. 
This race took place in 1868, and in that year Mr. Brocktoa was 
very busy, for he had fifty-nine mounts, winning twenty-five 
times and being second five times, amongst the winners being 
Tathwell, winner of the Grand National Hunt Stecplechase, at 
Bedford. Moorhen was a mare with which Mr. Brockton’s name 
was Closely associated, and he had many a good ride on her. In 
1879, 1880, and 1881, he rode her thirty-six times, winning 
nineteen steeplechases and hurdle reces, and in the second of 
these years it was that he headed the list of gentlemen riders 
with thirty-two winning mounts a number which has not often 
been exceeded. 

Of Berserker Mr. Brockton can also speak as having given 
him many a pleasant ride, and in 1873 and the following year he 
won eighteen steeplechases and hurdle races on him, amongst 
them the Leamington Grand Annual in 1874, and by no means 
his worst performance was his second in the Sefton Steeplechase 
at Liverpool under the crushing weight of rast. 3Ib. 

But the best animal that ever carried Mr. Brockton was the 
game Primrose, one of the stoutest tha. ever ran between the 
flags. She was the best size of all for carrying weights, viz., 
15h. 3in ; she could gallop fast and stay for ever, and out of the 
twenty-eight races in which Mr. Brockton rode her she won 
twenty-five. All Lincolnshire was on her for the Grand National, 
which she would have won but for a bit of badluck. Mr. Robert 
I’Anson, now clerk of the course at Sandown, was riding Survey, 
who was on the inside of the course, and he swerved from 
distress, carrying Primrose out a little. There was a close finish 
between the three placed ones, The Colonel winning by a head 
from The Doctor, who carried Custance so well in Leicestershire 
afterwards, with Primrose third a neck off. Ill luck this, but 
such is tue fortune of war. 

Amongst some of Mr. Brockton's greyhounds may be men- 
tioned Nancy, who won such good stakes for him as the Chester- 
field Cup at Bingham, Notts, and the Tattersall Cup twice. The 
field trials also knew Mr. Brockton, and with his pointer Bounce, 
whom he showed twenty-one times, he won nineteen first prizes, 
amongst them being the £20 prize and the Stafford Field Trial. 

Mr. Brockton has given up the silk, but he is still to be seen 
riding in the van when hounds run hard. And of this I may 
perhaps be permitted to tell an anecdote. The evening before 
hunting—it happened this season—Mr. Lrockton remarked to 
me that I had better keep an eye on him, as he knew all the 
crossings of a river which might bother a stranger to the country. 


BUNGAY 


FINE though cold morning attracted a 

very large company to Bungay Com- 
4 mon on the occasion of the annual 
steeplechases, which were held this year in the 
first week of April. A long line of carriages of 
every description lined one side of the course, 
while the trains from Yarmoquth and Norwich 
brought a crowd of visitors; and the paddock 
and stand were well patronised. Amongst 
those in the enclosure were the Earl of Strad- 
broke and party, Sir George Bowyer, Captain 
Meade and party, Colonel Hartcup and party, 
Colonel B. Lambert, Major Atherley and party. 
Mr. R. A. Barkley and party, Mr. A. Manders 
and party, Mr. Godfrey and party, with several 
of tke principal families of the district, including 
an exceptionally large number of ladies. The 
half-dozen events on the card afforded some 
exciting contests, and keen speculation. A 
start was made with the Innkeepers’ Plate, 
and of the five runners, Adsdean was 
served up a warm favourite, odds of 6 to 4 


Vhoto. by H. Palmer, 





Photo. bs Rouch. MR. W. R. BROCKTON. ia ie itil 
I thanked him, and kept an eye on him accordingly. Then, 
when hounds began to run hard, he commenced to draw away from 
ine, so I thought it about time I was getting nearer my pilot. 
I was riding a good mare with plenty of pace, and I shook her 
a bit, but gained no ground. Then I hit her with the spurs, 
with much the same result, for I found she was doing her best, 
and that I could not appreciably decrease the gap between my 
pilot and myself. At last hounds checked at the end of fifty 
ininutes, and I remarked, ‘‘ Yours does gall >»p on. How is he bred?” 
“Oh!” was the reply, “he is own brcther to St. Gatien.” It 
was rather a big order to try to give 21lb. to an own brother toa 
Derby winner, ridden by one of the best horsemen of his day. 
Mr. Brockton was one of the best judges of pace of his time, 
and not only did he ride well over the fences, which most gentle- 
men do, but he was a strong finisher, which most gentlemen are 
not, and he was not to be caught napping by the cleverest pro- 
fessional of them all. Rep Rover. 
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being laid on Mr. Tippler’s four year old. 
However, in a good finish, the favourite 
went down before the 5 to 1 chance, Lumin- 
ous, who was admirably ridden by Mr. 
Guy Marsh, the popular young trainer of Roy- 
ston, who gained a half-length victory over 
Adsdean amid loud cheering. In the Upland 
Stakes, which followed, a great surprise was in 
store, as Elliman, a 10 to 1 chance, beat 
Mariner and four others very cleverly, Mr. 
Marsh again having the mount on the winner, 
his second victory being received with much 
enthusiasm. Seven candidates then came out 
for the Tally Ho Plate, and here backers of 
favourites brought home an even money chance 
in Ebony. who, in the hands of his owner, Mr, 
Whitaker, won by a couple of lengths from 
Ringleader. 

Another public fancy in Fulton took 
the Commemoration Plate from four oppo- 
nents, and the Eastern Counties’ Plate, which 
followed, was carried off by Mr. Percy Tippler’s 
Charlie Dunmore, well ridden by Mr. Christy. 
Seven runners came out for the last event, the 
Tradesmen’s Plate, which fell to Mr. Low’s 
Tea Cake, steered by Mr. J. Coker, bringing a, 
capital afternoon’s sport to an end. Among 
the improvements'on the course since tne last 
Bungay meeting was an enlarged paddock, while 
a very great boon to all concerned was tele- 
graphic communication from the grand stard. 
a wire being specially laid on for the occasion, 
This was well patronised, the clerks being kept 
busy the whole afternoon. Bookmakers mus- 
tered in strong force, both inside and outside 
the ring, and apparently did a roaring business, 
in spite of anti-gambling faddists. It may be 
added that all the arrangements of the hon. 
secretary (Mr. McDonnel) were, as usual, com- 
plete and satisfactory, while Mr. A. S. Man- 
ning, as clerk of the scales and judge, was 
the right man in the right place in both 
capacities. . 

The weather was by no means so favour- 
able on Wednesday as it had been on Tuesday, 
and the attendance was hardly so large as on 
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GOING TO THE COURSE. Great Yarmouth. 





THE PLEASURE FAIR. Great Yarmouth, 


the previous day, although a fairly large com- 
pany assembled on Bungay Common. There 
was again a good show of carriages, including 
four-in-hands, and, although Lord Stradbroke 
was not present, the house party from Henham 
Park were driven: to the course, while most of 
the stewards and a strong contingent of patrons 
of the meeting came from Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, and the district. Sport commenced 
with the Broome Plate, for which the whole of 
the eight entries came to the starting-post. As 
soon as the numbers were hoisted Adsdean, 
who was beaten by Luminous on the day pre- 
vious, was made an even money favourite, and 
in an excellent race home Mr. Tippler’s four 
year old won by a length from Luminous, the 
latter being again the mount of Mr. Guy 
Marsh. 

The Hamilton Stakes, which followed, was 
reduced to a match between Hornet and Fulton, 
the latter of whom just had the call in the 
betting, and gave H. Brown, who steered Mr. 
Smith-Bingham’s representative, his second 
win. 

The Bungay Plate was contested by 
three runners, of whom Hampton Chief was 
most fancied, but Playford, ridden by Austin, 
credited Mr. Goldfinch with the stakes. After 
a hot favourite in Flying Jib had carried off the 
Stand Plate in a canter from a couple of 
opponents, half-a-dozen competitors were pulled 
out for the Town Plate, Charlie Dunmore and 
French Plum dividing favouritism. The issue, 
however, was left to Iping and Charlie Dun- 
more, Mr. Barkley’s five year old winning at 
the finish rather easily by four lengths, giving 
Brown his third win of the afternoor, The last 
event resulted in a walk over. Mr. A. S. Man- 
ning, of Newmarket, was again prompt and 
courteous as clerk of the scales, while his 
decisions on both days as judge gave complete 
satisfaction. The telegraphic accommodation 
was much appreciated. 
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RACING IN AUSTRALIA. 


HE feature of the Victoria 
Racing Club’s Autumn 
Meeting was the ap- 


pearance of Newhaven—the 
winner, last November, of the 
Victorian Derby and the Mel- 
bourne Cup — accounted the 
crack three year old of Austra- 
lasia. Mr. W. Cooper’s repre- 
sentative was engaged on the 
first day in the St. Leger 
Stakes, of 20 sovs. each, with 
500 sovs. added, for which 
odds of g to 4 were laid on his 
chance. There were only two 
other runners — The Offcer, 
the winner of the Caulfield 
Guineas, and Resolute, 6 to 1 
and 4 to 1 being laid against 
these respectively. 

The race resulted inagreat | 
surprise. At thestart, Resolute | 
made the running, being accom- | 
panied by Newhaven, The 


Officer lying off. Resolute was | y 












































beaten on entering the straight, 
and The Officer, catching New- 
haven before the distance, came 
away and won easily by ten 
lengths. Newhaven was eased 
up, and only beat Resolute by 
a neck for second place. The 





Champion Stakes on the third Photo. by Wall Brothers, THE STEWARDS OF THE V.R.C. St. Kilda, Melbourne 
day of the meeting gave New- : 
haven a chance of avenging his - siatilaaiineies bite — 


defeat, as his successful 
opponent was entered for this 
race also, together with Coil, 
the winner of the Australian 
Cup and another event at the 
meeting, besides four other 
runners. On the strength of 
his most recent performances 
Coil was made a good favourite, 
Newhaven, however, being 
still fancied in preerence to 
The Officer, the majority of 
spectators having come to the 
conclusion that the St. Leger 
was a false-run race. The 
result exactly reversed the pre- 
vious positions of the latter 
two competitors, whilst Coil 
was placed third. The issue 
was fought out to the distance, 
when Newhaven had the race 
in hand, and eventually came 
away and won by two lengths 
and a-half, Coil being beaten 
by half a length for third place. 





THE CHAMPION STAKES; THE FIRST TIME ROUND. 


Commenting on the meeting 
at which the race for the Cham- 
pion Stakes took place, a writer 
in the Australasian says :—‘ The 
horses which xan at the late 
meeting were a very average 
lot. Preston came out best 
among the old horses, and he 


is not to be mentioned in the 
oe é same breath with ‘old ones’ 
pein epee tinal.» a A feb aed 0 Se =o which have taken part in some 
a é yo autumn fixtures which recur to 
“7 “ = memory. Wallace, Auraria, 
ts and Waterfall, the best of last 
year’s three year olds, are all 
on the shelf, Quiver has gone 
to India, and Hova was not 
himself. Newhaven, Coil, and 
The Officer ran well at different 
times, but none of the three 
got through the mecting with- 
out being guilty of a pérform- 
ance calculated to tarnish their 
reputation. All three horses 
are well owned, and trained in 
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that their failure to come up to 
expectations at every time of 
asking cannot be put down to - sa ee 
any fault of those connected LO kh ae Opera ee 
with them. They simply lack ; es CC eee BOS ae: 
the consistency which was so 
noticeable in horses like Car- 
bine and Abercorn. New- 
haven’s defeat inthe St. Leger 
was clearly due to want of 
condition. That fall on the 
track, which resulted in his 
, work being stopped for a few 
days, accounted for his being 
so helpless when challenged by 
The Officer in the St. Leger. 

‘* Newhaven won his other 
two races, but he did not 
exhibit the extraordinary 
brilliancy he displayed in the 
spring, and the representatives 
of Mr. Cooper were not bold 
enough to run him against 
Aurum in the All-Aged Stakes. 
By many the battle between Photo. by Wall Brothers, NEWHAVEN WINS! St. Kilda, Melbourne 
Newhaven and Aurum in the ; % 
mile race had been looked 
forward to as the event of the 
four days, and the withdrawal 
of Newhaven was a great dis- 
appointment. For his failure 
in the Champion Race Coil’s 
jockey was probably more to 
blame than the colt. It was 
a slow-run race, and Harris 
did not rise to the occasion as 
a man like Hales would have 
done. In_ introducing the 
time limit clause into the con- 
ditions of this race the V.R.C. 
undoubtedly acted with wisdom, 
Australians are inclined to 
laugh at the English Jockey 
Club for running a champion 
race at a mile and a-quarter, 
but a true race at this distance 
is better than such a _three- 
mile farce as we witnessed last 
week. All the same, we should 
not like to see a yard taken off 
the distance of our Champion 
Race. Such contests as we 
{ saw between First King and 
Chester in 1878, between Com- 
motion and Guesswork in 1883, 
between Portsea and Light 
Artillery in 1894, and between 
Wallace and Quiver last year, 
fully atone for an occasional 
failure like that of last week.” 

Mr. W.R. Wilson’s Aurum 


is undoubtedly the best colt 
yet seen out, buc, at the same Photo. by Wall Brothers, AURUM. St. Kilda, Melbourne. 











time, Fleet Admiral must not 
be forgotten. Fleet Admiral 
and Aurum are closely related, 
both being out of daughters of 
Instep, and they are unques- 
tionably the two best colts of 
the year. At present Aurum 
is all the rage for the Derby— 
£1,000 to £ 50 has already been 
taken that Mr. Wilson’s colt 
wins the next Derby and Cup 
—but Fleet Admiral is a very 
fine colt, and on calm reflection 
Aurum did not do anything 
especially wonderful at the late 
Autumn Meeting. He won 
the Al-Aged Stakes, and won 
it easily, but the race was run 
to suit him, and both Coil and 
The Officer were not quite at 
thei est that day. Neither 
of them went at him until well 
into the straight, and probably 
both were feeling the effects 


Photo. by Wall Brothers, THE HURDLE RACE. St. Kilda, Melbourne. of their previous efforts. 
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BLINK BONNY’S DERBY. 


Such, according to history, were the exclamations of the late 

Mr. Drinkald, as he sank into a chair close to the judge’s box, at the 

finish of the race for the Derby of 1857. But the eccentric owner of Black 

Tommy had spoken too soon; for, although the black had all but won, the 
judge’s verdict was: ‘‘ Blink Bonny, short neck.” 

In the fifties there were more sentiment and enthusiasm shed over the Blue 
Riband of the Turf than during the declining years of the century. And—tell it 
not at Lloyd’s !—there was far more betting on this particular race, which was a 
medium for very heavy speculation at the ‘‘ Corner ” and on the different race- 
courses for at least twelve months in advance; whilst, although Cockburn’s Act 
had pretty well fulfilled its intended object in muzzling the swindling list-keepers, 
there were, in 1857, still plenty of alleged philanthropists who advertised their 
readiness to invest their principals’ cash, on the strength or speed of any race- 
horse, upon the most advantageous terms. 

For the reasons of the decline in popularity of the Derby we have not far to 
seek. In the ‘‘ good old days” there were no enclosed meetings, and, conse- 
quently, no large dividends to be earned, and no mammoth prizes to be run for ; 
which prizes, although they have not yet succeeded in disestablishing the Derby, 
have at all events made it one of the races, instead of the race, of the year. In the 
days when the ‘‘ Wizard of the North ” flourished at Whitewall, when the names 
of Tom Dawson and John Fobert, of Middleham, were as household words, when 
** Will o’ Malton ” (the descendant of a grand old Border family) had the reputa- 
tion of being able to make a horse do ‘‘aught but talk,” men, whether habitual 
followers of the Turf or otherwise, were wont to discuss the chances of the horses 
engaged in the big race—of ‘‘ Scott’s lot,” of the ‘‘ Danebury pea,” ‘‘ Goater’s 
best,” ‘* Taylor’s crack,” and ‘‘ the mare ”—in the most heated of arguments. 
The Derby was the feature of all the glad new year; and business was almost 
suspended in London on the great day itself. It was after ‘‘Blink Bonny’s year” 
that ‘Orange Blossom” commenced his annual Derby epic, in Bel’s Life in 
London, in the following words :-— 


** I value that man not a button 

Who can smother the int’rest he takes, 
Or an air of indifference put on 

As the morn of the Derby Day breaks ; 
No use for deceit or evasion— 

Heart and foot take us Surreywards still, 
And we bless the auspicious occasion 

Which brings us again to the Hill.” 


But how did the lieges progress Surreywards to the Hill in Blink Bonny’s 
year? There was no “ Downs Station” in those days, and travellers by the only 
line which touched Epsom had to alight in the lower part of the town and make 
the ascent either on wheels or afoot. The South-Western Railway’s nearest point 
was Kingston, whence, on Derby Day, many thousands were wont to foot it 
along the high road to Ewell—called at that time by a chronicler ‘‘a picturesque 
Surrey lane ”—from which peaceful little townlet there be several routes to 
the grand stand. But the bulk of the huge company made the journey from the 
metropolis by road, and in every description of vehicle. And there can be no 
surer sign of changed times and habits than the utter absence of what used to be 
called ‘‘ the humours of the road ” at this day. A past generation delighted in a 
little rough-and-tumble tomfoolery ; but in this era of ultra-legislation a pea- 
shooter is even more objectionable than a revolver, and the jester who were to 
don a false nose, or hurl a bag of flour into the front parlour of a young ladies’ 
seminary, would probably be haled before a magistrate for committing an indict- 
able offence. 

Amongst the visitors to the Downs on Blink Bonny’s Derby Day was 
Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, the genial author of ‘* Proverbial Philosophy ” ; 
the event being duly celebrated in verse, headed :— 

“My Epsom RIDE, 

** Pencilied in the saddle on a blank sheet of paper, May 28th, 1857, on 
going from Albury, over the Downs, to the Derby.” 

And a lovely ride it is, as we can state from experience. Mr. Tupper 
recked not 


A HUNDRED thousand pounds! And not a friend on!” 


*¢ of the race itself, 
Its rogues with their poison, and fools with their pelf,” 
but was not above passing the time of day to 
‘* Friends at lunch in their dusty drags, 
And gay satin jockeys on swift, sleek nags.” 
In a subsequent stanza we are told, 
‘* Dream not thou that the day’s ill spent, 
For my heart has been cheered and my mind unbent,” 


so, possibly, despite the ‘‘ rogues with their poison,” he had invested a trifle on 
the winner, just to-be in the fashion, Another visitor to the Downs on that 
eventful day was the present writer, then in s/a/u fupil/ari, and out for the day, 
conducted from ‘ Henry’s holy shade ”—to the ill-concealed disgust of the 
Rev. Doctor Goodford—by a fond father who, like the late Lord George Bentinck, 
possessed a ‘ stable mind.” It may be as well, perhaps, to add that what follows 
is not altogether a ‘ personal ” recollection. 

There were thirty runners, a number which has never been approached 
since Hermit won the great race, ten years later. In fact, since 1879, the 
festival of Sir Bevys, a Derby field has always fallen short of twenty ; an, with 
so many other valuable prizes in the year’s programme, it is no wonder that 
‘* one-horse ” or ‘‘ two-horse ” Derbys have become the fashion, simply because 
the ‘‘ form” has been thoroughly exposed and threshed out beforehand. But on 
this 28th of May, 1857, there was an ever-memorable field, which included 
Lord Zetland’s Skirmisher (ridden by W. Abdale), Mr. Douglas’s Tournament 
(Fordham), M.D. (Templeman), and Saunterer (J. Osborne), the last-named two 
being trained by the celebrated ‘‘ Tom” Parr, at Wantage, where the stables 
were of the ‘‘ rough-and-ready ” order, put together with odd boards and old 
hurdles, and as different from the zsthetic, Maple-furnished mansions which 
shelter racehorses nowadays as could be imagined. Lord Clyde started his colt 
by Surplice out of Beeswax (Bray) and Loyola (Sly), and the Marquis of Exeter 
was responsible for Turbit (Norman). Sir Robert Peel had the much-fancied 
Anton (A. Day), and that prince of jockeys, John Wells, was on the beautiful- 
actioned Adamas, who was trained at South Hatch, close to the Downs (in the 
stables now occupied by William Nightingall), under the auspices of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Ned” Smith. The Jockey Club at that time was not as particular 
on the subject of ‘¢ ownership ” as now ; and, although it was not published in 
the Ca/endar, Adamas was the part-property of Colonel (then Captain) George 
Bingham Jenings, of H.M. 19th Regiment. 

Another much fancied competitor was Arsenal, the property of Mr. Henry 
Padwick (who made a deal of sensational history a few years later), and ridden 
by James Goater. Mr. ‘‘ Ned” Parr started Lambourn (Sopp), the Marquis of 
Anglesey Ackworth (C. Hornsby), who must not be confused with the Marquis 
of Hastings’ Ackworth, who won the Cambridgeshire seven years afterwards ; 
Sir Joseph Hawley’s colours were worn by G. Mann, on Gaberlunzie, and 
amongst the rest of the field were Lord Ribblesdale’s Glee Singer (William Day, 
who subsequently abandoned the stable for the study), Mr. Copperthwaite’s 
Sprig of Shillelagh (Bates), Mr. James Merry’s Special License (Chillman), 
Baron Rothschild’s Sydney (David Hughes), Lord John Scott’s Lady Hawthorn 
(Ashmall), Admiral Harcourt’s Wardersmarske (Aldcroft), and Mr. W. S. 
Crawfurd’s Zuyder Zee (G. Oates). ‘‘ I’Anson’s couple” were his own Blink 
Bonny (Charlton) and Mr. Harrison’s Strathnaver (Bumby) ; and the outsiders of 
the party included Mr. ‘‘Jemmy” Barber’s Commotion, ridden by Joseph Kendall, 
who subsequently won the Grand National on Jealousy. Commotion, it must 
not be forgotten, was the sire of Disturbance, the Aintree hero of 1873. Mr. 
Wilkins’s Oakball (Tom Cliff) and Mr. Drinkald’s Black Tommy (J. Covey) 
started, the former at 50 to 1, and the other at 1,000 to 5 ; and whilst the latter 
of these was ‘‘all but ” winning, it was claimed for Oakball that but for striking 
into the heels of Chevalier d’Indusrie at Tattenham Corner, when full of running, 
the good-looking son of Melbourne would have been “there” at the finish. 
Oakball subsequently developed into a Queen’s Plate horse, and was frequently 
started with a view to stopping the triumphal march of grand old Fisherman. 
But the only ‘ stoppage” that resulted was on the part of Oakball. 

Sprig of Shillelagh having been objected to on account of age, was 
examined, before his jockey weighed out, by Mr. Field, and duly passed. And 
in order to be on the safe side ‘‘Tom” Parr had consulted Admiral Rous 
beforehand as to the “sufficiency of description ” of Saunterer, as there were two 
mares of the name of ‘‘ Ennui” in the stud-book. The Admiral’s verdict was, 
as usual, curt and to the point—‘“‘ Run, sir!” 

There was quite a panic in the betting-ring when Blink [Bonny’s number 
went up. From one cause and another the British public had fastened on to the 
idea that the little corky Strathnaver was the Spring Cottage ‘“‘pea,” and not the 
powerful mare, who (as a good judge remarked on the day) ‘looked like 
carrying a heavy weight to hounds.” Until the very morning of the race, in fact, 
the daughter of Melbourne and Queen Mary was spoken of as a very doubtful 
starter. Although her two year old form took a lot of getting away from— 
she won eight races out of eleven, beating Skirmisher (twice), Adamas, 
Saunterer, Vanity, Gemma di Vergy, Chevalier d’Industrie, Ayacanora, and 
otuers—she had been so disgracefully beaten in the One Thousand Guineas 
Stakes less than a month before that it hardly looked likely that she would 
recover her form so soon. But she had suffered acutely with teething troubles 
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before the One Thousand, and would not look at an oat at Newmarket. And 
there was a still more serious matter which had to be put straight before 
Charlton weighed out at Epsom; for a certain commissioner had ‘helped 
himself ” to the ‘‘cream” of the market, leaving ‘‘nobbut t’ skim” for the 
owner of the mare. This matter was not adjusted until the eleventh hour, after 
which there was a trernendous rush, as before observed, to get on Blink Bonny, 
It was said that ‘*‘ Daddy ” (the nickname of Charlton) would have preferred to 
ride Strathnaver, ‘‘ as,” according to the ingenuous reporter of Bel/’s Life, ‘‘he 
and Sydney were the only two that jockey had backed.” This would read like 
the most startling of confidential information nowadays ; but in 1857 the stewards 
of the Jockey Club cared for none of these things. The afore-mentioned 
Sydney, for the riding of whom in the Two Thousand Charlton had been most 
unjustly blamed, was nicknamed ‘‘ The Yellow Cow” on this Derby day, from 
the primrose sheen on his coat; just as at the present time the stallion 
Suspender is known in Newmarket and the neighbourhood as ‘‘ The Gold 
Horse.” 

Mr. Manning, the clerk of the scales, had taken the precaution to stamp 
and seal every saddlecloth weighed out with, so as to provide against fraud 
(which was pretty rampant at that period), so there was some delay in hoisting 
the numbers. The betting just before the start offers a striking contrast to the 
state of the market on the Derby a /a mode :—4 to 1 against Tournament, 100 
to 15 Skirmisher, 7 to 1 M.D., 8 to 1 each Saunterer and Arsenal, 9 to 1 
Anton, 12 to 1 Adamas, 20 to 1 Blink Bonny (taken freely), 25 to 1 Warders- 
marske, Strathnaver, Lady Hawthorn, Zuyder Zee, and Sydney, 40 to 1 Bird in 
the Hand, Commotion, and the Beeswax colt, 50 to 1 Oakball, 1,000 to 10 
Lambourn and Chevalier d’Industrie, and 1,000 to § Black Tommy and Newton 
le Willows. 

Mr. Edward Hibberd held the flag, in the absence of his brother, the regular 
starter, and through no fault of the official the start was delayed nearly an hour. 
Then the thirty runners got off pretty well together, with the exception of 
Adamas and M.D., who were the last away from the post, Tom Parr’s horse being 
‘left ” at least three lengths. This was a serious matter in those days, when 
there was a steep hill to climb for the first quarter of a mile ; still M.D. had well 
caught his horses before the furzes were reached. The Danebury and Findon 
‘*second strings” set a strong pace, to serve Anton and Arsenal, respectively ; 
but still not strong enough to please Alfred Day, who rushed Sir Robert Peel’s 
horse to the front at the mile post, and in front he remained—save when headed 
for a few strides at Tattenham Corner by Lambourn—until the distance post was 
reached. At this point it was evident to the lookers on that the most exciting 
Derby on record was about to be fought out. Tournament, with Skirmisher, 
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Saunterer, and others, had retired, beaten, before rounding the bend, but at the 
distance Anton was joined by Arsenal and M.D. on the stand side, and by Blink 
Bonny, Strathnaver, and Black Tommy on the lower ground, with Adamas in 
close attendance on these last. The shouts were deafening, but just as Temple- 
man asked M.D. to win his race, the horse broke down badly in his off 
fore-leg. 

Then came the tug-of-war, and with excitement at fever-heat the first five 
passed the stand in a ‘‘ well-dressed” line. _ Locked together they ran till 
within a stride or two of the winning-post, when the proverbial tablecloth would 
have covered them. Shouts of ‘‘ Dead heat ! Dead heat !” were raised on all 
sides, whilst ‘old Drinky” sank into a chair, and gave utterance to the 
exclamations which commence this narrative. A painful interval—half a 
minute, perhaps, but it seemed a lifetime—and then we knew the first three ; 
and those who sought information from the judge ascertained from that courteous 
official that Blink Bonny had won by a neck, and that Adamas was only beaten 
by the shortest of heads from Black Tommy for second place. A neck behind 
Adamas was placed Strathnaver, and close up with him, ‘‘all of a bunch,” were 
Anton, Arsenal, and Wardersmarske. The above formed the first seven; and 
to give an idea of the closeness of the finish it may be mentioned that the riders 
of Anton, Arsenal, and Strathnaver, who had finished fifth, sixth, and fourth 
respectively, each claimed to have been entitled to second place. As for 
John Wells, he maintained to the day of his death (which took place some 
fourteen years later) that Adamas won the Derby of 1857. 

The principal winners by the result, besides the owner, were Messrs. 
Singleton, Harry Hill (who seldom missed a ‘‘good thing”), C. Reynard, 
Megson, Bennett, and J. Robson. And the whole of these, if not dead, are 
unknown to modern racegoers. Mr. Davis, the “ Leviathan,” had laid Mr. 
Drinkald £20,000 to a coat, waistcoat, and hat against Black Tommy, at the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting. This bet was subsequently declared off, but 
‘* Drinky ” had already taken £20,000 to £300 the year before, and at Bath in 
the week preceding the Derby, £10,000 to £20 at least eight times! Sir Robert 
Peel’s heavy losses over Anton were counterbalanced by a double event bet he 
had taken some months before—Malacca for the Cambridgeshire and Blink Bonny 
the Derby. 

And after? Well, Blink Bonny won the Oaks, fairly running away with 
Charlton. But later in the year came /e debacle, when in the Doncaster St. 
Leger she once again succumbed to John Scott’s Imperieuse, whereat there was 
wailing and gnashing of teeth amongst backers, though many people—Harry 
Hill of course included—were said to have benefited largely by this turning of 
the tables. EDWARD SPENCER. 
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r | “HE Surrey Union Hunt 
Point-to-Point Races : 
were held on Satur- 
day, April roth, on the Slyfield 
Estate, near Cobham, the 
use of the ground for the day’s 
proceedings being kindly 
permitted by Mr. M. D. 
Rucker, the master of the West 
Surrey Staghounds. There 
was a very large attendance of 
the ‘nobility, gentry, and 
vicinity ’’—to quote the im- 
mortal Sam Gerridge — the 
run in being flanked by many 
carriages and drags, giving 
quite the general appearance 
of some popular old-established 
hunt meeting, held under 
N.H. Rules. In one other 
respect also the gathering was 
not dissimilar to a hunt meeting 
under the Rules, and that was 
that several of the jumps were 
made tences, while a iow cf 
gorse-toppea hurdles was onc 
of the firs: juu.ps or the 
course. There are uo reguiations to interfere with this being 
done; but it certainly opens up the question of the “ bonda- 
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A GOOD MUSTER. Copyright—"COUNTRY LIFE.” 
hie point-to-noint ” in the certificate. In the conditions, 
which were hardly as clear as they might, with advantage, 
have been, there was a misuse 
of the term “ catch-weights,” 
which is only applicable when 
there is no weighing either be- 
fore or after a race. Catch- 
weights and penalties cannot 
go together. If the riders 
weigh they do not ride catch- 
weights, and they must weigh 
if there is a condition of weight. 
In addition to this, the follow- 
ing notice figured prominently 
at the top of the race-card :— 
CONDITIONS. —All objections 
must be lodged with the stewards at 
least fifteen minutes before each race. 


It is difficult to understand how 
it was proposed tocarry out such 
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an obvious impossibility. As it 
was, notwithstanding this—as 
Mr. Justice Hawkins terms any 
especially contradictory enact- 
ment—‘“most beneficent 
statute,” the stewards heard 
and sustained an objection to 
Lottery, the horse that came 
in first for the Farmers’ Race, 
which was certainly not made 
fifteen minutes before the race, 
because it only arose out of an 
incident which happened in the 
race, being made on the ground 
that Lottery had gone “the 
wrong side of a post.” Boy 
Hanson, however, who ran in 
the same nomination as Lottery, 
made some amends to his owner 
for the disappointment of the 
latter horse’s disqualification by 
running second and getting the 
race. 

There was some uncer- 
tainty among the onlookers as to 
the identity of the pair of horses 
that were seen Cominc Up tHE — Photo. by W. A, Rouchh AT THE POST; RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS. Copyright—"C.L." 
STRAIGHT, close together, for 
the Light-weight Race, for the 
name of one of them, Badmin- 
ton, did not figure on the card, 
the horse having been run in 
direct opposition to the ruling 
of the stewards, who decided 
that he was not qualified to run, 
and warned the owner before 
the race that this was their 
opinion, and that his horse 
would not get the race in any 
case, wherever he finished. 

The last race, the Heavy- 
weight Cup, was the best and 
most satisfactory of the three 
events on the card. 

Most of our illustrations 
show various incidents of the 
racing, and are explained by 
their titles; Wrtt KNown 
Across Country, however, is 


an interesting grou, in which Photo. by IVY. 1. Rouch. THE FIRST ENCE, THE LIGHT-WEIGHTS, ©ooyngnt—"COUNTRY LIFE.” 








both horses and riders whocome 
under that definition, figure 
conspicuously. A good story 
is extant concerning the indi- 
vidual on the blaze-faced horse 
and his mount. Being out one 
day with hounds, and going 
easily and well, he was 
approiched after a run by a 
youth who had some eye for a 
horse, but who knew not the 
quadruped in question, nor his 
rider. ‘‘ That’s a nice horse 
you're on,” observed the youth; 
‘‘he goes well.” ‘* Yes, he does,” 
was the reply. “ Looks as if 
he might make a_ steeple- 
chaser,” continued the first 
speaker. ‘* Yes, he might,” 
Photo. by W. A. Rouch. COMING UP THE STRAIGHT. Copyright—""COUNTRY LIFE" = ij mperturbably replied the other. 
‘IT should run him in a little 
point-to-point, if I was you,” 
continued the youthful admirer 
of the animal. ‘* Well, perhaps 
I may some day,” was the 
rejoinder. ‘* You see, I did win 
a little race on him once.” 
“Oh! did you?” said the first 
sp2.ker. ‘* Where was that?” 

ie EF, § “At Liverpool,” quietly 
Ta} iar Aheg ATE a £ ER sl 0h eee Me observed Arthur Nightingall. 
Sven ; Bera ene SIAM aN oer “This is Ilex, who won the 
Grand National.” 

The first of the three 
events on the card was the 
Farmers’ Race for £10 and a 
cup presented by Mr. A. W. 
Aston to the winner, £5 to the 
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half-bred hunters the properiy fF 
of farmers regularly hunted | 
during the past season. For this 
there were ten entries in four 
nominations, and of those that 
came to the post, Mr. Taylor’s 
Lottery ran home in front of 
the same owner’s Boy Hanson, 
Mr. G. Dodge’s Bouncing Boy 
filling the third place. 

As previously mentioned, 
Lottery had gone the wrong 
side of a turning-post, and was, 
in consequence, disqualified. 
The objection was presumably 
made by a steward, as it is not 
likely that the owner of the 
second would have raised the 
protest which led to the dis- ludsa9 & Kearns 
qualification of the winner, see- 
ing that, as before stated, he 
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was also the owner of Lottery. 
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WELL KNOIWN ACROSS COUNTRY. 





THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


sf HE Life of Sir Henry Parkes,” by Charles E. Lyne, just issued by 

Mr. Fisher Unwin, is certain to attract a large share of public 

attention both in this country and in the colonies. No other result 
could be expected in the case of a man who has been named in the same breath 
as Mr. Gladstone as one of the most remarkable men in the Empire. The son 
of a small farmer in Warwickshire, he landed as an immigrant on the shores of 
New South Wales without the proverbial half-crown—at any rate, he was glad 
to pick up a sixpence in the streets of Sydney—and he died in almost equal 
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Apropos of this objection, 
it may incidentally be mentioned 
that the use of posts, except 
at the turning points, is di- 
rectly contrary to the con- 
ditions under which the 
stewards of the National Hunt 
Committee grant an exemption 
in favour of point-to-point races 
over other inrecognised meet- 
ings. 

The second event was the 
Light-weight Race Cup, for 
half-bred hunters the property 
of members which had never 
won any races except point-to- 
point, and had been regularly 
hunted with the Surrey Union 
Hounds during the past season. 
In theresult, the judge awarded 
the race to Mr. T. V. Low’s 
Despair, Mr. A. H. Sugden’s 
Peg being second, and Mr. W. J. 
Hudson’s Kathleen third. 

The last event was the 
Heavy-weight Race, for a cup 
presented by Mr. Wickham 
Noakes for half-bred hunters 
which had never won any races 
except point-to-point, and other 
conditions similar to those of 
the light-weights, with the 
“2 exception that while the mini- 
mum weight for the latter event 
was ist. 7lb., the heavy- 
weights were compelled to 
carry at least 13st. 7lb. There 
was not such a large entry for 
this event as for either of the 
other two races, and the field 
was a far smaller one. Mr. 
A. J. Curnick’s Sir John, who 
was penalised 7lb. for a previous 
success in a_ point-to-point, 
was favourite, and won; Mr. 
Noakes’s Dandy running 
second; with Mr. F. H. Wil- 
liams’s Tom Palmer third. 

The meeting, like most 
others of its kind, was a 
thoroughly sporting affair, and, 
bar the little difficulties arising 
from the objections referred to, 
passed off in a_ thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. 
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poverty ; yet he could remember that during the intervening period of fifty 
years, he had been five times Prime Minister of the Colony, that in every great 
Colonial question he had taken a prominent part, that he had run a great 
newspaper, that he had gained the respect of all parties in politics, and that he 
had earned a great and well-merited reputation as a poet. Yet it were to 
mislead the reader to leave the impression that this biography is a great work. 
Mr. Lyne, to be frank, is an admirable compiler, but he lacks the rare art of the 
biographer. His book is crammed with facts, stated, no doubt, in proper 
chronological order, but it contains far too many extracts from newspaper 
articles and the like documents to be really impressive, and it presumes an 
acquaintance with Australian politics which the Englishman, even of fair 
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cultivation, does not possess, and it is, in a word, very hard reading. Of 
Sir Henry Parkes’s poems, roughly vigorous and profoundly touching, there is a 
good selection given, and English readers will examine with deep interest a 
fac-simile letter from the late Lord Tennyson to the statesman-poet of Australia. 
Few expressions could have been more graceful than the last words of the 
letter, ‘‘ Moreover (I) congratulate you that you have, not unsuccessfully, 
interwoven the laurel of the Muses with the civic wreath which you wear as a 
statesman. Yours always, Tennyson, Jan., 1890.” 


It is a far cry from Sir Henry Parkes and Lord Tennyson to Mr. George 
Gissing, whose recent book, ‘*The Whirlpool” (Lawrence and Bullen), is the 
subject of these observations. To our mind this is the finest work of imagination 
that Mr. Gissing has produced. The Society which he portrays, faithfully, 
vividly, and with the true artistic touch of realism, is not of the highest class, nor 
of the lowest. Something approaching to supercilious criticism, something which 
the late Mr. Thackeray would have known how to class, has been written on 
this head. But why? Why should the great world of the middle class, of 
millionaires, stockbrokers, speculators, corn factors, and so forth lack its sacred 
bard? Mr. Morrison has taken the Shems in hand, a thousand chroniclers, 
more or less ignorant, have introduced the “aristoxy,” beloved of Mr. Jeames 
Yellowplush, even to the suburban kitchen. After all that great, energetic 
middle class, with its struggles, its passions, and its movements, is a powerful 
element in the life of England, and it is a proper subject for the literary artist’s 
pen. And Mr. Gissing is an artist who grows in gloomy power day by day. 
His picture of this particular kind of life, and of these particular kinds of 
character, is of the highest quality, and his book, though it does not cheer the 
reader, is none the less by no means to be passed on one side. 


Our next novel (after all, novels interest the public far more than any other 
kind of book) is Mr. D. Christie Murray’s ‘* A Rogue’s Conscience ” (Downey). 
We take it in hand in the full confidence that, wherever Mr. Chrisue Mun y 
has laid the scene, the book will be cleanly in tone, the story vigorous in act.on, 
the characters vividly drawn, and the dialogue terse, pungent, and humorous, 
The veteran author, dramatist, and actor is most clearly at home, perhaps, in 
the Black Country of his youth, but he has been everywhere and has never failed 
to enter into the spirit of the country in which he found himself placed. 
Ilere we have a story of the exciting escape from England of two colossal 
forgers, an old member of the swell mob and a new recruit to that great boy. 
It is admirably told, and the versatile ingenuity of the old hand, Mr. Soapy 
Smooth, a/ias H. de Melan, a/ia: James Lascelles, almost compels sympathy 
with the plausible rogue. Ross, the recruit, is deliciously Scotch. How their 
accomplice, Yankee Daly, tries to sell them, how they escape in new disguises 
by the very train indicated by Daly to the detectives, how they pass off more of 
the forged notes and reach a mushroom gold-mining city in British Columbia, 
how they embark in honest enterprise and Daly attempts to swindle them, but is 
lynched, how Soapy Smooth, grown rich, discovers a conscience when he has 
been robbed himself—all these things are told in that lively and rattling style of 
which Mr. Murray is a master. 

Quite a sensation has been produced by Mr. Owen Seaman’s “ Battle of the 
Bags” (Lane), and there need be no hesitation in endorsing the Academy’s 
opinion that, distinct as Mr. Seaman’s style and manner are from those of 
Calverley, he is, in his own way, Calverley’s peer. We predict for him a dis- 
tinguished career, and, so predicting, hope that it may not be improper to state 
that this brilliant writer of satirical and humorous verse hails from the old school 
perched upon the banks of the Severn which, from the days of Dr. Butler and 
Dr. Kennedy, has always been famed for the grace and the polish of its Latin 
verse. His successes at Cambridge were many in number, and the recreations 
in which he excels, to borrow an idea from Mr. Douglas Sladen, are rowing, 
cycling, and quoits. The quality of his pungent and musical verse may best 
be judged from extracts. Here is one from his New Year’s poem ‘* Many 
Intentions” :— 

** Now comes the New Year floating in 
Along the flooded ways ; 
And men evolve the raw resolve 
That lasts a dozen days, 
The kind that paves the facile path 
To tie everlasting blaze 


** Portentous si’ence falls upon 
Imperial Potsdam ; 
The voice whose breath was instant death 
Bleats like a vernal lamb ; 
Ructions at home have sadly checked 
The foreign telegram.” 


A remarkable religious work just published, and likely to attract much 
interest, is the translation of ‘* My Life in Christ,” by the Rev. John Sergieff, 
better known as Father John of Cronstadt, which comes from Messts. Cassell ; 
and Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s ‘* Confessions of a Collector,” free from the particular 
vices which disfigured its predecessor, may be read with interest (Ward and 
Downey). Mr. Hugh Clifford’s “In Court and Kampong,” to which we hope to 
return in future, is interestingly illustrative of Malay life. 

With regard to literature immediately forthcoming, the pleasantest piece of 
news is that Mrs. Oliphant’s new volume of stories, ‘‘The Ways of Life,” is 
to come from Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. From the same untiring lady and 
graceful writer will come, in the autumn, that history of the great house of 
Messrs. Blackwood which, as one of the most valued and admired of the contri- 
butors to “* Maga,” she is eminently qualified to write. Mr. Meredith’s selec- 
tions from his poems will be issued by Messrs. Constable this month. A memoir 
of that popular officer ‘‘ Roddy Owen,” by his sister and Mr. G. R. Askwith, 1s 
promised by Mr. Murray. 


The following books may be ordered from the library :— 
“In an Ancient Mirror.” By H. Flowerdew. (Unwin.) 
** My Life in Christ.” Rev. J. Iliyeth Sergieff. (Cassell.) 
“Wetherleigh.” By R. Davey. (Roxburghe Press.) 


“The Story of a Campaign Estate.” By Robert Thynne. (Roxburghe 
Press. ) 


** Old Man’s Marriage.” By G. B. Burgin. 
* Wild Sports in Ireland.” By J. Bickerdyke. 
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ILANDSOME solid silver centrepiece has just been presented to the Ward 
4 Room Mess of H.M.S. Britannia. It consists of a beautifully-modelled 
figure of Britannia seated on a rock holding a trident and shield, the rock 
studded with shells and seaweed. The work of art has been designed to commemo- 
rate the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign. It stands on a solid oak pedestal 
bearing silver shieids engraved with naval trophies, and bearing the names of the 
donors who have been two years on board the ship together. The centrepiece rises 
from a massive base of beautifully-wrought silver, with receptacles at each 
corner for plants, each one of which is surrounded by a broad band of silver 
chased in high relief with oak leaves and ribbons. The work has been most 
artistically carried out in the workshops of Messrs. Wilson and Gill, of 
134, Regent Street, W., from designs by J. Humphrey Spanton, Esq., R.N., 
one of the drawing instructors of the Britannia. 

The death of Elizabeth Duchess of Bedford was most unexpected, Her 
Grace having been in her usual good health up to within a day or two of her 
cemise. At the same time, her friends were well aware that she had never 
been quite the same since the shock of her husband’s suicide in 1891 and of her 
eldest son’s terribly sudden death in 1893. Her daughter, Lady Ermyntrude 
Malet, had lately been staying with the Duchess, whose death removes another 
of the Queen’s bridesmaids, but a few days after the decease of Lady Mary 
Foley. Only two now remain of the twelve daughters of dukes and earls who 
officiated at the important ceremony, viz., the Duchess of Cleveland (Lord 
Rosebery’s mother), and Lady Jane Ellice. The Queen was very friendly with 
the Duchess of Bedford, whom Her Majesty had known as Lady Elizabeth 
Sackville-West. Her Grace was Mistress of the Robes from 1880 to 1883, 
and also for some years an extra bedchamber woman to the Queen. She enjoyed 
the splendid jointure of £20,000 a year, which now becomes the property of her 
son, eleventh Duke. 

The Wheel Club has planned a capital programme for the beginning of the 
season. ‘To-day, there is a garden party in celebration of the anniversary of the 
opening of the club, and the Blue Hungarian Band will play in the afternoon. 
This day week the members hold an ‘At Home,” Herr Wurm’s White Viennese 
Band being engaged for the occasion, On Wednesday, the 12th, takes place 
the first meet of Wheel Club members and their friends at the Magazine, Hyde 
Park, at 11.15. This will be a unique event, and it is expected to be a great 
success. Club runs, from twelve to seventeen miles out, are arranged for every 
Sunday and some Wednesdays. On May 26th there is to be a cycle paper 
chase meeting at the “Star and Garter,” Richmond, at 11.15; and on the 29th, 
a cycling gymkhana is to be held at Hereford House. In the evening the 
grounds will be illuminated. 

As usual, the Private View of the New Gallery was so crowded that the 
pictures could not be seen to real advantage, though to many, possibly, the large 
assemblage of people was a more interesting study in itself than the objects of 
art which they professedly came to examine and criticise. The most noticeable 
picture in the West Room is, undoubtedly, Sir E. Burne-Jones’ “ Pilgrim of 
Love,” a study in greys of an adult love leading the pilgrim through a thorny 
thicket. It is certainly a magnificent piece of work in conception, design, and 
colouring. On the same wall are two pictures by C. E. Hallé. In one, 
entitled ‘“* The’ Fountain,” the subject is a beautiful girl, who holds a carelessly- 
poised pitcher on her shoulder, from which the water falls in a stream. The 
dreamy, far-away look in her eyes suggests that her thoughts are elsewhere. 

In the South Room everybody stopped before Mr. Philip Burne-Jones’ 
‘* Vampire,” and much of their time was taken up in reading Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s verses describing this picture. It is a weird subject, and, as the 
woman sits in the moonlight looking down into the dead face of the youth, 
whose blood she has sucked, the impression given is aptly depicted by the poet— 
*¢ She never knew why and never could understand.” 

In the North Room, Mr. J. S. Sargent’s portrait of Mrs. George Swinton 
dominates the scene. She is dressed in white and draped with a gleaming 
diaphanous scarf, painted in this artist’s unique style. The vitality he shows in 
the whole picture is wonderful. The study by lamplight of ‘‘ Mrs. George 
Batten Singing ” is a smaller portrait which one of the profane was overheard to 
christen ‘*Sister Mary Jane’s Top Note.” The pose and expression are very 
true to life ; but, as a likeness which may be handed down to posterity, a more 
pleasing moment might have been chosen. 

The opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre will be one of the most interesting 
events in town this week, and almost before these words are in print many will 
have had an opportunity of criticising the construction of the building, and 
judging for themselves as to whether Mr. Tree has been successful in his efforts 
so to arringe the seats that the whole of the stage may be seen from every part 
of the 1.us2. The prologue for the opening night, which has been written by 
the Poet Laureate, is to be recited by Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, before the rising of 
the curtain, on the Wednesday and Thursday evenings. The ‘first night ” 
will, in fact, be extended to the second evening ; and even with this arrangement 
it has been impossible to find accommodation for the enormous number of people 
who are anxious to be present. 

It was a crushing blow to many people, when they found that after such low 
bids had been made for windows at the Jubilee Auction at St. Martin’s Town Hall, 
that single seats were not to be had at any more reasonable figure than hereto- 
fore. The fact was that on this occasion purchasers were conspicuous by their 
absence, the hall being filled with owners of premises on the line of route, and 
the latter amused themselves by offering the auctioneer a few pounds for 
windows, balconies, etc., which he had expected would fetch as many hundreds. 

Considerable amusement was caused in an agent’s office last week by the 
contents of a letter from a man in the country, who stated that as he was 
bringing his family up for the Jubilee he wished to secure eight good seats from 
which the procession could be seen, and he therefore instructed the agent to pay 
as much as three shillings for each place. 

Swindlers are reputed to be doing brisk business in window letting. An 
individual, who would appear to have based his ideas of human nature on the 
teaching of Carlyle, recently took a bedroom for one night in a house com- 
manding a good view of the Jubilee procession, and in his sublime audacity 
advertised in the daily papers that this said room was to let on June 22nd for a 
hundred pounds. He is understood to have received three letters in answer 
to his announcement, each of which contained a cheque for the amount named. 
After taking the precaution to write to each and all of the remitters of the cheques 
to say that he had reserved the room for them respectively, he skipped by the light 
of the moon, and the place—that he fraudulently let to these impetuous 
applicants—knows him no more. 
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Here am I tornaway from my adored Londoa, compelled 

to spend a week in the country with the Urbs, obliged to 
get up at eight o’clock in the morning, and look as if I liked it, 
forced to breakfast in company with fifteen other people for whom 
I have no regard, and to walk along muddy country roads in 
search of primroses which I do not want, and daffodils, of whose 
charms I have already tired in town. Still I am comparatively 
happy, for the birds sing here beautifully all day, and the sun 
shines yellowly, instead of greyly, in its best metropolitan manner. 
If only my hostess would permit me to take my matutinal 
meal in my bedroom I feel I should be quite content. It is really 
not fair to expect any woman to pass the marmalade with 
pleasure at half-past eight in the morning, and those heroines 
who were wont to appear in muslin peignoirs with pink ribbons 
and sunny smiles went out with the crinoline. By the way, we 
shall not be going out with the crinoline shortly, as I saw 


Glitee amt ‘Why am I so amiable, so much beloved! 


A CASHMERE AND LACE HOUSE DRESS. 








CYCLING HAT WITH CANVAS CROWN, 


solemnly stated in some enterprismg journal the other day. 
This is one of the follies of the early Victorian times to which we 
do not propose to return. I ‘pause to reflect how tired I am 
getting of the expression “early Victorian.” It is almost as 
depressing as jin de siécle was formerly in the mouth of the 
suburbs. Out of the mouths of the suburbs come forth the first 
words of wisdom, for in the too toocommon use of any of our pet 
expressions we usually learn their supreme folly. But I must 
not sit here and write any more. I am. being shrieked at by the 
resident bicycle enthusiast. I have to go on the wet grass, and 
practise running in and out of several ginger-beer bottles, in order 
to successfully lose the prize on Tuesday next, when we hold a 
Gymkhana. 

Monpay: I have scarcely quitted my bicycle to-day; my 
entertainers, having invited the neighbours round to compete for 
prizes, have made up their minds to secure them all for them- 
selves, and from ten till half-past one we executed extraordinary 
gyrations, dropping balls into flower-pots while we wheeled slowly 
up the pathway; then we tent-pegged, and we threaded needles 
after an exciting pace race. Iam sure I shall not win. I never 
yet won anything in any sport excepting the more or less sincere 
admiration of my fellow women for a condition of uvruffled hair 
after a course of the most violent exercise. I cannot 
congratulate the other inmates of this establishment on their 
bicycling clothes—they all bear upon them unmistakably the 
stamp of last year. The sleeves of their coats, although not 
exactly full, yet show a tendency that way which is deplorable, 
and the decorated shirt front obtains. My bicycling dress, made 
of that blue material from Hamilton’s of Portrush, is a great 
success, I think, worn with a shirt of pale mauve Viyella; with a 
white collar and a purple and blue plaid tie it looks exceedingly 
nice. I shall never be sufficiently grateful to Providence for 
having placed me in the ranks of the women who can wear the 
plain sailor hat with a black ribbon round it, but as Nellie 
remarked to me this morning with more wisdon than courtesy, i 
am altogether very pleased with myself. Nellie and Tom have 
committed the vulgarity of a tandem. Iam exceedingly shocked, 
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but powerless to interfere; however, those whom the mere bicycle 
joins, anyone can put asunder. I came full tilt on them in a 
pathway this morning, and succeeded in accomplishing the 
separation with the greatest ease. Nellie was exploiting, with 
special success, a dress of light homespun with the skirt lined 
with pale blue, worn over knickerbockers of pale blue. Her 
jacket was of the Norfolk variety, the belt of white kid, and her shirt 
was of white lawn, while her hat was a knitted tam-o’-shanter of 
shaded fawn-coloured wool, mounted on a bandeau, and trimmed 
at one side with a couple of grey quills, and a very small bunch 
of forget-me-nots. The get-up was most successful—the get- 
down was not a failure either: the linings of the skirt certainly 
justified me in my conduct in knocking her off her machine. 
Tuurspay: I did not win anything at the Gymkhana; for 
further particulars of this uninteresting féte see the sporting 
papers. I am back again in town, and in hot pursuit of new 
fashions. These comprise principally muslin dresses and 
muslin blouses, and trimmings of muslin on our hats. It is 
an extraordinary thing how popular this dainty fabric is 
to-day. The muslin dress worn with a sash and profuse 
trimmings of lace will soon be an indispensable possession, and 
effective ready-made bodices can be secured at some of the best 
establishments in a conventionally patterned muslin coarse of 
(exture, and trimmed with lace. Of pale mauve and white did I 
come across one of these this morning, worn with a skirt kilted 
a soleil of mauve grenadine trimmed with three rows of white 
satin ribbon on the hem; it made a pretty dress enough, but of 
course at the moment we are only gazing at such luxuries, being 
compelled to patronise cloth coats and skirts. A new form of 
cloth skirt, made in many gored flounces up to the waist, is 
pushing its way to our favour, while the finer materials, when 
used for skirts, are only to be found with flounced trimmings. 





EMPIRE GOWN, WITH LONG VELVET AND ERMINE CLOAK (AS WORN 
AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE), 
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IN THE GARDEN. 





Avenue Road, W. 


HATFIELD, FROM THE TERRACE. 


Photo. H N King, 


BIENNIAL FLOWERS. 


GARDEN fuil of biennial flowers is full, too, of colour and variety. 
A Strangely, however, this old-world race is not grown in bold groups 
and masses, which make colour pictures of the several kinds but 
niggardly used, dotted about in a meaningless, inartistic way. The charm of a 
well-planted mixed border is not in the individual flower, but its effect in masses, 
which carry the eye to groups in association. The biennial is represented by 
such splendid garden flowers as the Canterbury Bell, Foxglove, Sweet William, 
Antirrhinum—called by the children Snapdragon or Rabbit’s-mouth—and the 
Pentstemon. The word biennial signifies that seed sown one year will produce 
flowering plants twelve months after, whereas the annual blooms the same year as 
the seed is sown. I hope readers of CouNTRY LIFE will make good use of the 
biennials, hardy, free-blooming, showy flowers, to me far more fascinating than 
tender bedders, however exotic their aspect. 





THE CANTERBURY BELL 


should be planted freely in rich groups. I remember well the effect produced 
by a colony of the pure white variety in a Sussex garden. Fifty or more plants 
were grouped on a gentle slope near the house and placed against masses of 
Flame-flowers, Sea Hollies, and similar plants. The sheet of snow-white bells 
made a picture an artist would rejoice to paint. There are several forms of the 
Canterbury Bell, the smaller ones being the more enjoyable. Florists have 
raised a class of ugly, big-bloomed, coarse cup and saucer kinds, without a vestige 
of refinement. Decided colours are of more value than washy tints, which 
unfortunately prevail. Deep blue, pure white, rose, and purple are effective and 
handsome. 

THE FOXGLOVE 
is represented by many lovely varieties with big open flowers, in many cases 
spotted with rich colour on a pure white ground. This race is known as the 
Gloxinia-flowered, from the resemblance of the flowers. to those of the exotic 
Gloxinia. Freely planted in the more shady parts of the garden the Foxgloves 
will give pleasure for many weeks, and may be associated with the Gentian-blue 
Alkanet (Anchusa italica), a lover of half-shady spots too. 

CULTIVATION. 

Biennials are very easy to grow, and May and June are the best months in 
the year for sowing seed either in a shallow pan placed in a cold frame or in the 
open ground, where a bed of light soil can be prepared. When the seedlings 
are sufficiently large to handle, prick them out to get vigorous growth, and in 
the early autumn transfer them to the positions they are to adorn. Strong tufts 
from seed sown last year will bloom in the coming summer if put out now. 
Pentstemons are best raised from cuttings. I should have added to the list or 
biennials the beautiful Evening Primrose known as CEnothera Lamarckiana, 
which bears delicate yellow flowers of sweet fragrance. If any readers wish for 
hints about this class, or in preparation’ fer the summer garden, they will be 
willingly given. 

THE May TULIPs, 

Superb in colour and handsome in form are the May or late flowering Tulips, 
represented by the Gesners kind, the forerunner of the quaintly coloured Bizarres 
and Bybloemens, dear to the hearts of the older florists. A bed of Gesners Tulips 
on a sunny May day is a picture not soon forgotten, the big goblet-shaped flowers 
opening out full to the sun to show their intense crimson petals and black base. 
Those who care to know something of their splendour should visit some nirsery, 
such as Barr’s, at Long Ditton, near Surbiton, where a large collection is grown 
well. The Parrot Tulips are interesting, the curiously gashed and sprawling 
petals bespattered with colour—green, crimson, and bronze. 


SUMMER BEDDERS 


must be hardened off by exposing them judiciously to the air, not, of course, to 
keen easterly winds or frosts. Unless sturdy:when put out, they make poor show 
against our peculiar climate 





ANSWI1 RS TO CORRESPONDEN'TS.— With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions 
addressed to us. A stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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